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SAINT BEDE THE VENERABLE 
By THE Rev. JoHN R. MEAGHER. 


HE name of the Venerable Bede has been familiar 
to most of us English priests as long as we can 
remember. Few of us could recall when we first 
heard it: at home, possibly, from that fountain- 

head of childish knowledge that instilled into our infant 
minds those first drops of learning, of which the crystal 
clearness and vernal fragrance have never wholly passed 
away. Like the saint’s own story of Gregory and the 
slave boys from far-off Deira, we have known it all our 
lives. On the other hand, we probably learnt little of 
the history of Bede’s life, though we are well acquainted 
with the story of his death. We were content to know 
that he was a monk of St. Benedict, our first English 
historian, an assiduous commentator of Holy Scripture; 
that the breviary lessons place him, the only English- 
man, among the immortal homilists; that in recent times 
he was made a Doctor of the Church. 


To tell the truth, there is not much more to add; and, 
as all that we can learn of the simple events of Bede’s 
life is supplied to us by his own hand, we are thankful 
that his natural modesty did not silence him altogether. 
His birth we can assign to the year a.p. 673. The place 
where he was born afterwards passed into the possession 
of the monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow. Tradition 
points to Monkton in County Durham. Bede himself 
does not give it a name. 


The seventh century was one of the most remarkable 
in the history of England. When it opened, the pagan 
Saxons were blinking their eyes before the dazzling 
vision of the Cross of Christ, and listening, with rapt 
and astonished ears, to a story that was ‘‘ news ”’ indeed. 
The close of the century saw a complete hierarchy 
established, monasteries founded, churches erected ; while 
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the mass, the sacraments, the practices of Christian 
piety had become the common heritage of prince and 
serf alike. But this conversion of a whole people had 
not run so smoothly as it sounds. Twice, in two great 
battles, Heathen had overthrown Christian; and evan- 
gelization had to be begun all over again. To help in 
this work of reconstruction, Aidan commenced his 
mission in Northumbria in the year 635 (an event that 
is surely worthy of centenarian honours), and pitched 
his headquarters at Lindisfarne. But Aidan, coming 
down from Iona, differed from Rome in points of dis- 
cipline. Nowadays we reckon little of such differences; 
they are less than those that distinguish the Eastern 
Uniates from the Latin rite. In Northumbria, then 
supreme in Saxon England, Christianity was too tender 
a shoot to stand the harsh winds that these discrepancies 
might raise, and the wise King Oswy convened the 
synod of Whitby where the Roman discipline was 
adopted. Nine years later, the united English Church, 
in the synod of Hertford, followed Whitby’s good 
example. 


Bede, then, first opened his eyes in a country that 
was practically a Catholic one. The old paganism was 
dead. The earlier religious troubles had just come to 
an end. (Later ones that were to arise were purely 
domestic; sometimes the mere clashing of personalities.) 
The Church was free to consolidate. The tender plant 
was now hardened and could grow rapidly without let 
or hindrance. While Bede was still a boy, a Saxon king, 
Caedwalla, laid aside his crown and went to Rome to 
be baptized. 


On the other hand, there was little civil peace in the 
country. There were too many petty kings, each striving 
for some kind of over-lordship. It is the ecclesiastical, 
rather than the political history of England that is 
readable in the seventh and eighth centuries; and one 
understands why Bede concerns himself more with 
churchmen than with princes. 


At seven years of age, Bede was sent by his relations 
to the monastery of Wearmouth, to be educated for the 
life of the cloister; and there he came under the influence 
of one of the most extraordinary men that Saxon England 
produced. Benedict Biscop, ‘‘ gratia Benedictus et 
nomine,’’ as Bede calls him, borrowing a phrase from 
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the Dialogues of Gregory the Great, was of noble lineage, 
a thane in the service of Oswy, King of Northumbria. 
At the age of twenty-five he adopted some form of 
religious life, and made a pilgrimage to Rome. Returning 
to Northumbria, he retailed to his friends the wonders 
of the Eternal City. Again he turned his steps Rome- 
wards, after persuading the king’s son to accompany 
him: a design, however, that was frustrated by a too 
cautious father. On this occasion, his journey from 
Rome led him to the monastery of Lerins, where he 
became a Benedictine monk. After two years of the 
monastic life, he boarded a merchant vessel and came 
to Rome once more. Here he was ordained and sent 
back to England in the suite of Theodore of Tarsus, 
whom the Pope had appointed Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Theodore made him abbot of the monastery of 
St. Peter at Canterbury; and then (believe it or not!) 
the indefatigable Benedict visited Rome for the fourth 
time, and returned laden with books, some of which he 
bought, others he begged. Back in England, he forsook 
Canterbury, and made his way northwards to his native 
Northumbria. Oswy was dead, but his successor, 
Egfrith, received the wanderer with open arms, and 
demanded from him an account of his travels. We can 
imagine the Northumbrian Nights’ entertainment that 
followed! But Benedict was well rewarded; for Egfrith 
made him a present of land on the left bank of the Wear, 
near the mouth of that river, on which to build a 
monastery. This was in the year after Bede was born. 


The work was begun immediately. The monastic 
buildings must have been largely of wood, in the Saxon 
manner. But when it came to the erection of the abbey 
church, Benedict the sightseer was not satisfied with mere 
timber. He procured masons from Gaul who put up for 
him a fine stone edifice, ‘“‘ juxta Romanorum quem 
semper amabat morem.’ From the Continent, too, 
came glass windows for both church and monastery. 
Within a twelvemonth from the laying of the foundations 
the church was solemnly opened and dedicated. Benedict, 
however, was not satisfied. Much more was needed 
before the perfect monastery of his dreams could gratify 
his eyes. He must have pictures and ornaments for the 
church, a great library, a treasury of sacred relics; and 
he must fortify his community with a whole host of 
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papal privileges and immunities. (This hardy globe- 
trotter had not studied the life and constitutions of 
seventeen different monasteries for nothing!) What did 
he do to obtain his heart’s desire? The reader will easily 
guess. He made a fifth visit to Rome, and came back 
in triumph with his glittering prizes. Moreover, he 
actually prevailed upon the arch-chanter of St. Peter’s, 
the abbot John, of the monastery of St. Martin juzta 
ferratam, or post absidam (it was situated behind the 
Basilica and contained the Vatican schola cantorum), to 
return with him to Wearmouth, in order that his monks 
might learn, from the most authentic source, the correct 
methods of liturgical song and all the elaborate details 
of the Roman ceremonial. The musician might well 
have recoiled before the prospect of the long and perilous 
journey to the coasts of Ultima Thule, and probably 
voiced his objections with a good deal of Italian 
rhetoric. We can imagine the intrepid Englishman 
airily dismissing such objections. The journey? A mere 
bagatelle! had he himself not travelled the route many 
a time? And so they set forth together. But alas! 
Abbot John (unlike Benedict) was fated never to see 
Rome again. After the synod of Heathfield (a.p. 680) 
he was commissioned by the English bishops to present 
to the Pope a copy of the synodal decrees. Arriving in 
Gaul he fell sick, and, at his own request, was taken 
to Tours, ‘‘ for the sake of St. Martin in whose monastery 
he presided ’’; and there he died and was buried. 


It is just possible that Bede, a child of seven or eight, 
might have seen him, might even have been among 
those who were taught the chant by him. At any rate, 
he was brought up in the liturgical and ceremonial 
tradition established by John, and knew no other, as 
he himself testifies; and was familiar with the liturgical 
writings which John left behind him for the future 
guidance of the monks of Wearmouth. Therefore, we 
may count Abbot John among those who had a profound 
influence upon the education of Bede. 


Bede, who was seventeen years old when Benedict 
Biscop died, almost suggests that there was a personal 
and intimate relationship between them. ‘‘ I was given 
to the most reverend abbot Benedict to be educated,”’ 
he says; as though Benedict made himself responsible 
for the upbringing of the child whose paternal home 
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was by this time on the monastery estate. While native 
genius has a way of developing itself in spite of, and 
independently of influence and environment, it is not 
difficult to see how the strong and virile character of 
the great abbot is reflected in the mind and soul of his 
famous disciple. It is true that the two men in their 
careers differ widely. Benedict was a man of affairs, 
the counsellor of princes, a successful ruler, the most 
widely travelled Englishman of his age. Bede was an 
inveterate stay-at-home who, save for a journey to York, 
never wandered from his monastery; he took no part 
in public business, and never held important adminis- 
trative office in the community. Yet Benedict and Bede 
resemble one another in their creative powers; in their 
labour and industry; in their vision of a supreme goal 
to be attained; in their patient grappling with the means 
that will bring them to that goal; and in their bold 
thrusting aside of the obstacles that bar them from it. 
Benedict’s life-work was to mould the faith of the 
English according to the Roman pattern. Hence, the 
frequent journeys to Europe and the Eternal City, and 
the gathering in, with eager grasping hand, of everything 
that could minister to this exalted ambition. Bede’s 
task was to build on the foundation laid so well and 
truly by Benedict, and to place before the monk and 
the student the whole resources of Christian learning. 
Hence the vast commentaries on the Scriptures, the 
Homilies, the Ecclesiastical History and the lives of the 
saints; hence the great work of teaching, in which he 
was unrivalled. Both men were determined to get what 
they wanted; and if Bede needed example and encourage- 
ment, they were ever present to him in the life-long 
memory of Benedict. When we see the historian 
besieging his correspondents for facts and documents, 
and interviewing eye-witnesses; or the theologian rifling 
the works of the fathers for material for his books and 
lectures, we are reminded of the travels and the 
importunity of Benedict. 


When the wandering Abbot laid in his store of books, 
acquired at such pains from so many sources, he was 
building better than he knew. Without the libraries of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, the genius of Bede would have 
been sadly crippled. Bede’s indebtedness to Benedict can 
hardly be exaggerated. 
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In 681 or 682, Benedict Biscop founded the monastery 
of Jarrow. Wearmouth was dedicated to St. Peter; it 
was natural that Jarrow should be dedicated to St. Paul. 
Both were intended to form a single monastery under 
the rule of Benedict himself. But Benedict was an over- 
worked man (though he did manage to squeeze in 
another pilgrimage to Rome before he died!), and 
therefore Ceolfrid was placed in charge of Jarrow, and 
Eosterwine of Wearmouth. Early in his ’teens, Bede 
was transferred to Jarrow, which became his home for 
the rest of his life. He was certainly at Jarrow by 686; 
for we are told how, in the devastating plague of that 
year, all the choir-monks of Jarrow, excepting the abbot 
Ceolfrid and one young boy, were swept away or laid 
low; nevertheless, abbot and child continued to sing the 
office publicly in the gaunt deserted church, till the 
brethren returned. The boy was certainly Bede; and 
the incident reveals the precocity of his talents. He was 
ordained deacon at the age of twenty—further evidence 
that his gifts ripened early. ‘‘ From the time of my 
admission to the priesthood,’’ he writes in his fifty-ninth 
year, ‘‘ to the wea hour, I have endeavoured, for my 
own use and that of my brethren, to make brief notes 
upon the Holy Scriptures, either out of the works of the 
venerable fathers, or in conformity with their meaning 
and interpretation.’’ Thus easily, in the epilogue to his 
Church History, does the most learned man of his 
generation sum up a life’s achievement. It is the voice 
of the monk, speaking from the abyss of his humility. 
But once humility has been satisfied, then the scholar 
intervenes; and to the above simple statement Bede 
appends a catalogue of everything he wrote. It is an 
impressive array of titles, and reads like the campaigns 
of some victorious general, sculptured upon a triumphal 
arch. His first treatise was an exposition of the rules 
of prosody, compiled when he was still a deacon. His 
last piece of writing was a long letter to Egbert, Arch- 
bishop of York, composed during the final year of his 
life. Nearly fifty books and opuscula survived him, to 
testify to his colossal learning and unwearied industry. 
Divers are the subjects handled. Scripture studies and 
commentaries form the bulk of them, and it was these 
that noised his fame abroad. A Continental writer of 
the period could speak of him as “‘ peritissimus post 
Sanctum Gregorium in scripturis tractator.’’ Bede 
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himself would have been the last to claim originality 
for his writings. He had no intention of blazing new 
trails in biblical exegesis. His chief merit lies in the 
fact that he read and grasped everything that the more 
eminent fathers had written on the Old and New 
Testament; and that his keen critical instinct, sharpened 
by study and directed by prayer and meditation, was 
ever alert in choosing and rejecting. His commentaries 
contain the ‘“‘ fine flower’’ of the genius of his prede- 
cessors, stamped with the impress of his own. 


What we might call scientific studies, as distinguished 
from scriptural and theological, also absorbed his 
attention. He wrote treatises on grammar, obviously 
for use in class; on natural philosophy; and on 
chronology, as a contribution to the Easter question. 
He knew some Hebrew, and was well read in Greek and 
Latin literature; and quotes frequently from the classical 
authors. It is worth remembering that, when Bede 
went to school, Christianity in Northumbria was not yet 
fifty years old; and that during this half-century of its 
existence, it had suffered one very serious set-back. 
Nevertheless, so great was the civilizing power of the 
Church, that, under its influence, men whose parents 
were very often barbarians, and who had no tradition 
of polite letters behind them, could, in their native land, 
enjoy the fairest fruits of the culture of the ancient 
world. 


Bede’s historical writings are he Church History, the 
lives of the abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow, and a 
life of St. Cuthbert in prose and verse. The Church 
History, entitled Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, 
is the book by which Bede is best known to-day. It 
is one of the monumental works of English scholarship. 
King Alfred ordered it to be translated into the verna- 
cular, and it is has often been translated since. In a 
prefatory letter, addressed to Ceolwulf, King of North- 
umbria, Bede makes acknowledgment to the friends 
who had helped him in compiling the history. One of 
them, Nothelm, a London priest, was able to bring him 
copies of documents preserved in the Roman archives. 
Another, Albinus, Abbot of Canterbury, supplied him 
with written and oral sources for the story of the 
evangelization of Kent. For the history of his own 
Northumbria, Bede relied on ‘‘ the faithful testimony of 
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innumerable witnesses.’’ To the more learned corres- 
pondents who furnished him with information, he 
usually forwarded a draught of the chapters concerned, 
with a request for revision and criticism. His methods 
of getting at the truth are always sound and thoroughly 
painstaking. When he is satisfied with the credentials 
of his witnesses, he submits them to what he calls a 
‘“ subtilissima examinatio.’’ He frequently implores his 


copyists to give the exact source of the records which 
they send him. 


Bede’s history of the abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow 
is a valuable contribution to the more intimate history 
of his own circle and times. The five prelates whom he 
portrays were all known to him, and each played a 
strenuous part in the development of the ‘“‘ twin” 
monasteries. The monograph is also of value for the 
light it throws on the story of Bede himself. He does 
not appear personally or by name. But most of the 
events he describes must have taken place before his 
very eyes, and they form a background to the sketchy self- 
portrait that concludes the Church History. For example, 
he describes in detail the pictures (would that we knew 
even more about them!) that Benedict Biscop brought 
from Rome to adorn the two abbey churches. Not a 
day must have passed that Bede did not behold them; 
and it is possible that the biblical scenes, where type was 
set over against anti-type (e.g., the Brazen Serpent and 
the Crucifixion), first directed the imagination of the 
boy-monk to the studies that were to be the absorbing 
passion of his life. The character-sketches of Benedict 
Biscop and Ceolfrid give us impressive likenesses of the 
two men who most influenced him; and we understand 
how, in the hands of such masters, the future greatness 
of the brilliant disciple is assured. 


Bede’s last letter, the one written a few months before 
his death, to Egbert, Archbishop of York, is a heartfelt 
appeal from a revered master to a beloved disciple. It 
proves how much alive he was to church affairs and 
problems, and to the need of the deepening of the spiritual 
life. He clearly foresees the dangers that are to threaten 
both pastors and flock; and, among other things, urges 
the practice of frequent communion. Cloistered monk 
though he was, Bede was neither hermit nor book-worm. 
His mind soared far beyond his cell. There was no 
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hase, no turn of Christian doctrine and Christian 

spirituality that he was not familiar with; no detail of 
church history that he had not mastered. The Word 
of God and the wisdom of the Christian sages were the 
food of his daily meditations and his daily study. The 
letter to Egbert is the cry of one who, acquainted with 
the lights and shadows of the past, fears for the future, 
and is moved thereat to give warning in time. 


It is fortunate for us that by the death-bed of Bede 
there stood a young monk who put into writing a touching 
account of that memorable scene of twelve hundred 
years ago. It was all that we should have expected. 
To the very end Bede was working for the glory of God 
and the spiritual enrichment of his fellow-countrymen. 
His last hour, like his whole life, was consumed in prayer 
and study. 


“‘ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.”’ 


Bede was buried at Jarrow, but later his remains were 
removed to Durham Cathedral. For a time they lay in 
the tomb of that St. Cuthbert whose fame he had helped 
to immortalize. Thence they were transferred to another 
part of the building. At the Reformation, his shrine, 
richly adorned by the offerings of countless pilgrims, was 
despoiled at the hands of a brutal mob, and the relics 
of one of the most illustrious 6f Englishmen were cast 
shamefully upon a dunghill. Those of us who, this 
year, visit the stately abbey church that towers above 
the river that Bede knew so well, there to do honour 
before his ruined sepulchre, will perhaps lift up our eyes 
with Dante and behold, in pious imagination, ‘‘ the 
ardent soul of Bede,’’ throned in immortal glory, in the 
company of Augustine and Aquinas. 

Iste cognovit justitiam, et vidit mirabilia magna, 
et exoravit Altissimum; et inventus est in numero 
Sanctorum. 








LABOUR AND CAPITAL IN GREAT 
BRITAIN TO-DAY 
By tHE Rev. Lewis Wart, S.J., B.Sc.(Econ.). 


ITH an increasing realization of the connection 
between social problems and the _ general 
attitude of the public to the fundamental 
questions of life, an increasing interest is 

being taken in our social and economic organization. 
It is, however, not easy even for those who live in 
this country to obtain a bird’s-eye view of our social 
structure, still less easy for foreigners. The details are 
scattered about through the pages of many books and 
official reports. So it may serve some purpose to 
present a general outline of at least one aspect of social 
relations, even though many details must be omitted 
for lack of space. What is the structure of capital and 
labour in Great Britain to-day? 


When reference is made to “‘ labour ’’ in this context, 
one usually thinks of those who are engaged in manual 
labour for wages. For the purpose of this article, we 
may estimate their number at about thirteen millions (just 
over twelve and a quarter millions on the Unemployment 
Insurance Register, plus agricultural wage-earners). 


It is mainly for these workers that trade unionism 
exists. The history of modern trade unionism really 
begins with the so-called Industrial Revolution in the 
eighteenth century. The unions of the eighteenth 
century were all local, not national, unions, and the 
attitude of the State to them was one of toleration, 
except when they tried to raise wages. But as a result 
of the French Revolution and the fear caused by that 
Revolution in the minds of the governing class in 
England the State became hostile to the unions, and 
they were legally made criminal associations in 1799. 
Their position was improved by two Acts of Parliament 
passed in 1824 and 1825, after which they ceased to be 
criminal by Statute Law. Nevertheless the Law Courts 
held that those who combined ‘‘ in restraint of trade ”’ 
were guilty of a crime at Common Law, and that the 
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LABOUR AND CAPITAL 11 


unions did so combine. Not until 1871 did Parliament 
secure the unions against this attempt to destroy them, 
an attempt which reflected the current doctrine of 
economic liberalism and laissez-faire. Since that time 
the unions have steadily improved their legal position, 
securing the legal right to strike and to persuade 
workers not to enter the employment of an employer 
engaged in a trade dispute with his own workers. 
After the widespread (but by no means general) strike 
of 1926, an Act was passed with the object of prohibiting 
certain sympathetic strikes and of strikes with a 
political purpose. The same Act forbade civil servants 
to belong to any union, membership of which was not 
confined to servants of the Crown. By an earlier Act 
(1919) the police may only belong to the official Police 
Federation. 


There are at present over five hundred trade unions in 
Great Britain, with a total membership of about three and 
a quarter millions, and accumulated funds of over eleven 
million pounds. At the beginning of this century the 
membership was about ‘wo millions. It rose to eight 
millions in 1920, but since that year it has gradually 
declined owing to the industrial depression. A further 
factor in the decline of membership has been the 
tendency of industry in recent years to move from the 
North of England to the South, to districts in which 
the tradition of trade unionism is weak. (This tendency 
is becoming less pronounced with the revival of the heavy 
industries mainly localized in the North.) 


There are three chief types of trade unions. The first 
is the ‘‘ craft’’ union, an association of skilled male 
workers of some particular craft (e.g., spinners, weavers, 
plumbers, blacksmiths). This is the oldest form of 
union. It is evident that a craft union may include 
members who are engaged on their craft in different 
industries; engineers, for example, are employed in 
factories engaged in diverse branches of production. 
The second type is the industrial union, the members 
of which are workers in a single industry, without 
distinction of occupation, sex or skill, and which 
flourishes best in industries where there is no sharply 
defined line between skilled and unskilled workers. 
The most important industrial unions are those of the 
Miners and railwaymen. Thirdly, we have general 
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labour unions, the members of which are usually 
unskilled or semi-skilled workers, including women 
workers. The most important is the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. As a result of this difference 
in structure, there are sometimes disputes between 
unions competing to enrol the same group of members. 
Similar disputes arise when a new process is introduced 
into industry, though in this case the dispute is usually 
between craft unions,: each claiming that the new 
process falls within its province. 


It is estimated that about eighty-four per cent. of trade 
unionists are men. Women workers are, on the whole, 
still unorganized. They are best organized in the textile 
trades and in teaching. 


There is a General Federation of Trade Unions 
(established in 1899) affiliated to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, but its influence is small. 
Its affiliated unions are mainly those of the cotton 
textile operatives and dock labourers, together with 
some small craft unions. Its policy is not viewed with 
favour by the large unions of miners and engineers, or 
by the much more powerful Trades Union Congress. 


The Trades Union Congress (established in 1868) is 
an annual meeting of delegates of trade unions, at which 
large questions of labour policy are discussed. It 
represents the majority of trade unionists. Although 
its decisions have only moral authority, it is recognized 
as a sort of trade union parliament, speaking for the 
movement as a whole. Its decisions are executed by 
its General Council, composed of thirty-two trade union 
representatives. This Council, among other duties, 
adjusts disputes between unions and promotes common 
action with regard to wages and hours of labour. On 
the invitation of Sir Alfred Mond (later Lord Melchett), 
it shared in the establishment in 1927 of a Conference 
on Industrial Relations representative of employers 
and workers, which in the next two years issued an 
important series of reports, and urged the establishment 
of a National Industrial Council. This proposal, 
accepted by the Trades Union Congress, was rejected 
by the two chief associations of employers. 

The trade union movement and the Labour Party are, 
of course, very closely associated, the former providing 
a great part of the funds of the latter. The general 
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policy of the two may be described as Socialist (but 
anti-Communist) if the word ‘‘Socialist’’ is understood in 
the sense in which it is commonly used in Great Britain, 
viz., aS an economic policy demanding a great extension 
of public ownership and control of industry, including 
the socialization of land, mines, minerals and of certain 
industries and services. The leaders of the trade union 
movement are, on the whole, men and women of a 
cautious and even conservative type of mind, and in 
consequence of this the policy of the trade union move- 
ment is much less ‘“‘ advanced’”’ than that of the 
bourgeois Socialist parties such as the Socialist League, 
affiliated to the Labour Party. It lays little stress 
on a programme of complete socialization, with the 
elimination of private enterprise, but insists rather on 
the need for a gradual extension of State control. over 
industry, a control which would assume various forms 
as circumstances suggested. It is opposed to the con- 
fiscation of private property unless fair compensation is 
paid to the owner. Perhaps it should be stated that the 
labour movement as a whole is not hostile to religion, 
nor does the idea of a class-war play any great part in 
its thoughts. Its chief concern is to protect the workers 
from exploitation. 

The Communist Party, realizing the strength of the 
trade union movement, has exerted and is exerting 
every effort to obtain control over it, but so far with 
little success. The communist tactics have been to gain 
control of the local branches of‘ the unions, and through 
them of the Trades Union Congress. The trade union 
leaders have retorted by urging all trade unions to 
exclude communists from all delegate and official 
positions (1934). An attempt has also been made by 
the Communist Party to group the workers into a 
Minority Movement in opposition to the official trade 
unions, but in general this has met with little success. 
A more successful effort has been made to stir up local 
strikes, and then to claim that the Communist Party 
takes the lead in protecting the interests of the workers. 
The trade union leaders are aware of this danger, and 
are doing their best to meet it. Although the Com- 
munist Party in Great Britain is very small, it can do 
much harm not only by arousing dissatisfaction amongst 
the workers even in cases when there is little or no 
ground for it, but also by exciting them to reject all 
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attempts at negotiation for better conditions. On the 
whole, however, there are no signs that Communism is 
a real danger in Great Britain, though Marxism is 
attracting some attention amongst the educated classes. 


In general, it may be said that trade unionism and 
collective bargaining is welcomed by many employers, 
particularly by those who are themselves organized, and 
that the State has made use of trade union organization 
in the administration of social services. Some discus- 
sion is already going on as to the future position of the 
unions in the structure of industry. There are those 
who would like to see them co-operate more actively 
with the employers in industrial organization and 
management; but obstacles are raised to this both from 
the Left and the Right. Many employers are reluctant 
to accord a more assured status to the unions, and are 
opposed to their political programme. On the other 
hand, a policy of co-operation with the employing 
class is denounced as treachery to the cause of the 
workers by the more advanced Socialists. 


The distribution of wealth in Great Britain has long 
been recognized by enlightened reformers as very defec- 
tive. A careful estimate made by a reliable statistician 
a few years ago showed that nine-tenths of the nation’s 
capital is owned by less than one quarter of the seventeen 
million owners of property. Another and later estimate 
shows that two-thirds of the income from property is 
received by one per cent. of the population. (It should 
be remembered that in Great Britain property in land 
is much less important, quantitatively, than property 
in the form of stocks, shares and other securities.) In 
order to correct this maldistribution to some extent, the 
State has found it necessary to introduce various social 
services, which cost the State over two hundred million 
pounds a year. This expenditure covers payments by the 
State in respect of education, housing, relief of the poor, 
hospitals, reformatory schools, provision for lunatics 
and the mentally deficient, and for several forms of social 
insurance. Health and old age insurance is compulsory 
for the wage-earners between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty-five. Contributions are paid by the workers, the 
employers and the State. In case of sickness, insured 
persons are entitled to medical treatment and to cash 
payments; and, if certain conditions are fulfilled, a 
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pension of ten shillings a week is paid at the age of 
sixty-five. Pensions for widows and orphans are also 
paid. Insurance against unemployment is compulsory 
for all who are employed except domestic servants, 
agricultural workers and persons engaged otherwise than 
in manual labour at a salary exceeding £250 a year. 
Contributions are paid by employers, workers and the 
State. 


The State has not attempted to pass any general legis- 
lation with regard to the payment of a minimum wage, 
but in trades where the workers are unorganized legal 
provision has been made for the establishment of Trade 
Boards to regulate wages. A Trade Board consists of 
representatives of employers and workers in the trade in 
equal numbers, together with some neutral members; 
it is appointed by the Minister of Labour. Minimum 
rates of wages fixed by a Trade Board are binding on the 
trade, after confirmation by the Minister of Labour. 
Trade Boards may also fix hours of labour and other 
conditions. Over a million workpeople, of whom about 
seventy per cent. are females, are thus protected by Trade 
Boards. The result has been to abolish the worst forms 
of sweated labour, and to protect the more conscientious 
employers against unscrupulous competitors. A 
similar system exists for determining the minimum 
wages of agricultural workers. 


Since the end of the Great War, hours of labour in 
industry have been considerably reduced. Before 1914 
full-time weekly hours in the great majority of industries 
were between fifty and fifty-six. After 1920, the forty- 
eight hour week became normal. Usually the hours are so 
distributed as to leave half of Saturday and all Sunday 
free from labour. This improvement has been effected 
by collective bargaining, without assistance from the 
State. For it is unfortunately true that factory legisla- 
tion is at present lagging behind the conditions of 
industry. The chief factory code dates back to 1901, 
and in spite of repeated promises by successive Govern- 
ments to bring it up to date no new legislation on the 
subject has been introduced. This is probably due to 
the opposition of the employers, who plead that industry 
cannot support further burdens, a plea which is vener- 
able in the history of factory legislation in Great Britain. 
When one considers that every year the employers have 
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to pay millions of pounds (at present about twelve 
millions) in compensation for industrial accidents and 
disease, it is probable that they would gain rather than 
lose by better regulation of factory conditions. The 
Factory Act 1901 imposed no limit on the hours of 
labour of men employed in factories, but fixed the 
maximum weekly hours of labour of women and young 
persons at sixty in non-textile factories, and fifty-five in 
textile factories. For various reasons the British Govern- 
ment has not ratified the Washington Convention on 
hours of labour. The Trades Union Congress aims at 
securing a forty hours’ week, and as a step towards this 
urges the ratification of the Washington Convention. 
Some of the larger firms have introduced reduced hours 


of labour (i.e., below forty-eight a week) with excellent 
results. 





















































The Factory Act 1901 prescribes minimum require- 
ments for temperature, ventilation, sanitation, cleanli- 
ness, space per worker, the fencing of dangerous 
machinery, etc. It also empowers the Home Office to 
issue special regulations for dangerous trades, and this 
has been acted upon to a considerable extent. Further 
regulations have been made for the convenience of 
workers in minor matters under later legislation. The 
minimum age at which children may enter industrial 
employment is fourteen; this is laid down by an Act of 
1920 which also applies the International Labour Con- 
ventions on night-work for women and young persons. 
The provisions of the factory legislation are enforced by 
State inspectors, who are, however, not sufficiently 
numerous. The protection of women in industry before, 
and after childbirth is insufficient and less than in certain 
other countries. The Factory Act 1901 prohibits their 
employment during four weeks following confinement. 


It should be mentioned that there is a certain amount 
of voluntary ‘‘ welfare work,’’ particularly in the larger 
firms. Welfare work includes all arrangements made 
by a firm to contribute to the workers’ health, comfort, 
security, education and recreation. This movement 1s 
making progress as employers come to realize that it 
benefits themselves as well as their workers. Certain 
firms have introduced voluntary schemes for old age 


pensions, and for insurance against sickness and unem- 
ployment. 
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For various reasons it is much more difficult to obtain 
information about associations of employers than about 
trade unicns. Their programmes are framed and their 
discussions take place in private, and they are reticent 
about their membership. In general it may be said that 
there are very many small firms which are not organized, 
but that most of the big firms are. Apart from asso- 
ciations of employers in the various trades and indus- 
tries, we have the great Federation of British Industries, 
founded in 1916 to deal with economic and commercial 
matters; and the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Associations (founded in 1919) which concerns itself with 
labour questions, and is constituted of practically the 
same firms as belong to the F.B.I. The F.B.I. is much 
more communicative about itself than the N.C.E.A. 
Almost all the important manufacturers’ associations in 
Great Britain are affiliated to it. It frequently makes 
representations to the Government on questions of 
economic and financial policy, not without effect. For 
example, the adoption of fiscal protection was in accord- 
ance with its proposals. The N.C.E.A. avoids publicity, 
but it brings pressure to bear on the Government, and 
labour legislation appears to be largely influenced by 
its demands. It is opposed to ratification of the Wash- 
ington Convention on hours of labour, fo State interven- 
tion in industrial matters, and to an extension of the 
Trade Boards system. It favours wage reductions and 
reductions in unemployment relief. The employers as a 
whole are opposed to participation by the workers in the 
management of industry. 


It can hardly be said that there is any philosophy of 
Capitalism in Great Britain, except such destructive 
analysis of it as proceeds from Communist sources. The 
Labour Party and the Trade Union movement, though 
sympathetic to Soviet Russia considered as a country 
which has (theoretically) abolished Capitalism, are anti- 
Communist. They favour a sort of reformist Socialism 
as the ideal at which to aim, but in practice they are 
chiefly concerned with protecting the working class from 
exploitation. Their speakers occasionally indulge in 
thetoric borrowed from the Marxist vocabulary, but the 
practical charactér of the British makes them disinclined 
to trouble themselves with a philosophical inquiry into 
the nature of Capitalism. On the other hand, the defence 

B 
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of Capitalism takes the form of an attack on Communism 
and Socialism, especially from the utilitarian point of 
view. It is to be noted, however, that many of the 
literary defenders of Capitalism readily admit its abuses. 
There are certain economists (e.g., Hayek, Robbins, 
Gregory) for whom Capitalism seems to be an almost 
ideal system, but as they give their readers the impres- 
sion that in their opinion nothing can be done to improve 
social conditions their influence with the younger 
generation of thoughtful people is negligible. As a 
result, the influence of the Labour Party, and to a much 
less extent of the Communist Party, is growing in the 
country, though the absence of any outstanding figure 
in the Labour Party makes its electoral prospects un- 
certain. Even those who reject the programme of the 
Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress on account 
of the Socialist element which it contains are frequently 
willing to accept its criticism of the Capitalist régime. 
There is a group of Conservative Members of Parliament 
who favour a reorganization of industry on corporative 
lines, closely resembling the recommendations of 
Quadragesimo Anno, and the Liberal Party has published 
a programme for the reform of social and economic 
conditions which is in many ways in accordance with 
the Catholic social programme. That the spirit of 
individualism is not dead, however, is clear from the 
published recommendations of the great associations of 
employers already mentioned, though there are certainly 
some (how many, it is impossible to say) great industrial- 
ists who would not assent to the policy of their 
associations. 

Rationalization has been accepted as a policy by the 
associations of employers and by the Trade Union 
Congress; but the latter urges the importance of making 
provision for the workers displaced when redundant 
plant is closed down, or new technique introduced, and 
also of reducing hours of labour in order to prevent an 
increase of unemployment. Unfortunately, in practice 
rationalization has too often been carried through with- 
out regard to the interests of the workers. The process 
of rationalization has not proceeded as fast in Great 
Britain as in some of the countries which compete with 
her. One of the chief reasons for this is the individual- 
ism of many British employers, particularly in the cotton 
trade and the coal industry. The Government has 
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endeavoured to overcome the resistance of these em- 
ployers with little success. There are, however, some 
very powerful combines and trusts (of various types) in 
practically every branch of British industry, and there 
is no statutory power to control them. The Courts of 
Law show a tendency not to press the common law 
prohibition of associations in restraint of trade against 
them. 


The co-operative movement in Great Britain has 
achieved notable success only in retail and wholesale 
trade. The total share capital of the retail societies is 
about one hundred and twenty-one million pounds, and 
of the wholesale societies about twelve million pounds. 
The annual sales of the former amount to well over two 
hundred million pounds, and of the latter to about half 
that sum. The movement is well organized, and is 
allied to the Labour Party. 


Something must now be said about methods of nego- 
tiation between capital and labour in Great Britain. The 
normal method is that of collective bargaining, between 
an association of employers on the one side and a trade 
union on the other, resulting in a ‘‘ collective contract ”’; 
but the weakness of trade unionism during the recent 
depression in industry has compelled a large number of 
workers to accept whatever terms employers were pre- 
pared to offer, outside those trades, already discussed, 
in which conditions of labour are in some way regulated 
by law. The machinery for collective bargaining varies 
in the different industries, but its general form is that 
of a board on which are represented employers and 
workers. The so-called Whitley Committee, set up in 
1916 by the Government to make suggestions for a 
permanent improvement in industrial relations, pre- 
sented an elaborate scheme for Joint Industrial Councils 
in each industry, representing employers and workers 
and with important functions in the regulation of 
industry. This scheme aroused great hopes, but it has 
not been widely adopted, owing to opposition both from 
the Right and the Left. 


Compulsory arbitration in industrial ‘disputes is 
opposed both by the employers and the trade unions, 
and the State does not impose it. There are, however, 
two Acts which enable the State to intervene with a view 
to settling an industrial dispute. One (Conciliation Act 
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1896) gives the Minister of Labour the power to attempt 
to reconcile the disputants. The other (Industrial 
Courts Act 1919) establishes a permanent industrial 
court to which a dispute may be referred by the Minister 
of Labour for arbitration, if the disputants consent. 
The decision of the Court is not compulsory, but is rarely 
rejected. The same Act allows the Minister of Labour 
to appoint a Court of Inquiry into a dispute, the report 
of the Court being presented to Parliament; but. this 
latter provision has been little used. Recently a 
tendency has been showing itself for the Minister of 
Labour to appoint an official in his department to go in 
person to the scene of the dispute in order to arrange a 
settlement. 


It will be seen that the doctrine of laissez-faire, so 
far as regards State intervention in industry, is dead in 
Great Britain. Under the present Government the State 
has taken active steps to set up marketing boards. in 
agriculture, in order to regulate production. How far 
these boards will prove successful, only the future can 
decide. They are, no doubt, a form of “ planning,’’ of 
which we hear a great deal in Great Britain at present, 
though the word has very different meanings (Socialism, 
rationalization, State intervention, corporatism). 


Finally, it may be said that in Great Britain Catholics 
are permitted to be members of the Labour Party, and 
Catholic workers are permitted to belong to their appro- 
priate trade union. Indeed, it is to Catholics that we 
must look for energetic action in the labour movement 
if it is not to abandon Christian principles. ‘‘ The first 
apostles of the workers must themselves be workers,”’ as 
Pius XI insists in Quadragesimo Anno. 





F. W. MAITLAND AND ANGLICAN 
“CONTINUITY ” 
By THE Rev. ANDREW Beck, A.A., B.A. 


1: appearance of two republications' within a few 


months of each other brings home to the student 

of history the debt which Catholics owe to the 

brilliant, lucid and original learning, the pene- 
trating and courageous mind, and to the cultured, 
charming, yet withal ironic and witty pen of one of the 
greatest professors of comparative jurisprudence and one 
of the most remarkable of the English historians of the 
last century, Frederic William Maitland. 

More than that of any other historian, Maitland’s work 
has had a permanent influence in laying to rest the 
Anglican myth of ‘‘ continuity,’’ for it so happened that 
he should be given the occasion to deal authoritatively 
and with expert knowledge with the two assumptions on 
which the Anglican position is based—that the medieval 
Ecclesia Anglicana was to a large extent autonomous 
and owed no more than a certain vague veneration and 
respect to the Papacy; and that in the sixteenth century 
no fundamental or radical change was made in the posi- 
tion of the English Church. The republication of the 
considered opinion of another great historian on Mait- 
land’s work® and the re-issue of one of his own most 
brilliant papers are an occasion to appraise the debt owed 
to him by Catholics. 

Maitland had shown no early aptitude for history 
though probably there was that strain of historical 


1Henry William Carless Davis, 1874-1928: A Memoir, by 
J. R. H. Weaver, and a Selection of his Historical Papers, edited 
by J. R. H. Weaver and Austin Lane Poole (Constable). The 
Cambridge Modern History, Cheap Edition, 13 volumes (Cam- 
bridge University Press), Vol. II, Chapter XVI: ‘‘ The Anglican 
Settlement and the Scottish Reformation,’ by the late F. W. 
Maitland. 

* The Memoir on H. W. C. Davis contains two important papers 
of his: England and Rome in the Middle Ages (reprinted from 
the Church Quarterly Review, April, 1903); and The Canon Law 
in England, a paper read at the International Historical Con- 
gress, 1913, and printed in Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir 
Rechtsgeschichte, XXXIV, 1914. 
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honesty in his blood which had made his grandfather, 
Samuel Roffey Maitland, take up the cudgels on behalf 
of the ‘‘ Dark Ages ’; and of aspects of the Reformation 
in which Catholicism had usually been shown in a bad 
lights From Eton he went up to Cambridge in 1869, 
did a certain amount of running, interested himself in 
music, and in 1872 came out at the head of the First 
Class in the Mental and Moral Science Tripos. He 
failed to obtain a Fellowship at Trinity, returned to 
London, entered Lincoln’s Inn and was called to the Bar 
in 1876. It was a chance meeting with Professor Paul 
Vinogradoff, of Moscow, which in 1884 determined for 
him the course of his reading and of his life. The 
brilliant Russian succeeded in inspiring Maitland with 
a sense of the magnificent treasures for legal and 
historical knowledge which lay hidden away in the dust- 
covered bundles on shelves and in pigeonholes in the 
Public Record Office. Maitland, vivid and enthusiastic, 
his imagination fired, returned from Oxford, where his 
last talk with Vinogradoff had taken place, went imme- 
diately to the Record Office and asked to see the earliest 
plea-roll of his own County of Gloucester. In the course 
of the year he transcribed, edited and published it under 


the title Pleas of the Crown for the County of Gloucester. 
It was his first substantial publication and the first of a 
remarkable series of editions of medieval legal texts.‘ 


3§. R. Maitland, The Dark Ages; a Series of Essays intended 
to illustrate the State of Religion and Literature in the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth Centuries (1845); and Essays on the 
Reformation (1849). For an appreciation see Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, Vol. II, art. Bonner. 

‘In 1891 he wrote to Vinogradoff from Downing: ‘‘ I often 
think what an extraordinary piece of luck for me it was that you 
and I met upon a ‘ Sunday tramp.’ That day determined the 
rest of my life.”’ This brief sketch of Maitland’s life is taken 
largely from F'. W. Maitland, a Memoir, by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher, Cambridge University Press, 1910, where many of his 
letters are quoted. It was through Maitland’s energy and 
enthusiasm that the Selden Society was founded and that the 
famous Publications of the Society began. It was due to his 
masterly learning, illuminating comments and perfect editing 
that the series had such success. Of the first eight volumes he 
himself wrote four—Select Pleas of the Crown, 1200-1225 (1887), 
Select Pleas in Manorial Courts (1888), The Court Baron (1890), 
and Select Passages from Bracton and Azo (1894)—and con- 
tributed an introduction to a fifth, The Mirror of Justices (1893). 
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In 1884 he was elected Reader of English Law in the 
University of Cambridge, and in 1888 Downing Pro- 
fessor of the Laws of England. During his tenure of 
the Downing Chair he published several historical 
classics of which probably the best known is his Domes- 
day Book and Beyond (1896), and the most valuable is 
his Introduction to the Memoranda de Parliamento 
(Rolls Series, 1893)—a work whose brilliant suggestions 
have been carried out to some extent by Dr. Pollard in 
The Evolution of Parliament. It was in 1895, however, 
that there appeared the work for which he is most 
deservedly famous. In collaboration with Frederick 
Pollock he published The History of English Law Before 
the Time of Edward I—‘‘ a masterly and beautiful book 
on the legal structure of English society.’’® 


Maitland’s reading and researches for this gigantic 
work had led. him into the study of the law administered 
by the Courts Christian in England. Since the Reforma- 
tion there had been no study of Canon Law at the Eng- 
lish Universities. None of the historians of the earlier 
nineteenth century had dealt with the matter at all, so 
that the legal side of English Church History had been 
almost completely neglected. Bishop Stubbs was alone 
in his authority on the matter. He had treated the sub- 
ject of the Canon Law briefly in his Constitutional 
History of England*; then, with historical justification, 
in the essay on The Law Administered in the Courts of 
the English Church between the Conquest and the 
Reformation, which was printed as an Historical 
Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners on the 
Constitution and Working of the Ecclesiastical Courts in 


> F. M. Powicke in Medieval England, p. 247. This remarkable 
little book by a brilliant historian is well worth a thoughtful 
reading. Another grave and judicious historian has said: 
“Professor Maitland’s field is that of legal history in which 
he has done as great work as that of Stubbs in constitutional 
history. . . . His intimate knowledge and his scientific caution 
of statement give to any conclusion that he puts forward in 
positive form an almost final authority ” (G. B. Adams: Political 
History of England, Vol. II, Appendix, p. 457). See also a 
series of remarkable appreciations referred to by the late Master 
of Balliol, A. L. Smith, in Frederic William Maitland (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press). 

* Especially Vol. I, Ch. viii., p. 284; and Vol. III, Ch. xix. 
pp. 321-324, Second Edition, 1878. 
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1883; and at greater length in two lectures on The 
History of the Canon Law in England, printed in Seven- 
teen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern 
History.’ 

Stubbs’ thesis was that ‘‘ the Canon Law of Rome, 
although always regarded as of great authority in 
England, was not held to be binding in the Courts ”’ of 
the English Church unless it was in harmony with her 
own case-law. Stubbs was a “‘ stout patriot ’’ and was 
also a High Churchman. He was anxious, therefore, to 
show the continuity of the Church of England. If the 
Canon Law had never been binding, then the changes 
of the sixteenth century were not radical, they were but 
a ‘‘ mere episode in the history of the English Church,” 
which was therefore fundamentally the same body in the 
late sixteenth century as it had been in the early 
thirteenth. Naturally Stubbs’ opinion was highly valued 
by the High Church party and by those who, as Maitland 
wittily put it, pretended that the Church of England was 
“* Protestant before the Reformation and Catholic after- 
wards.’’ Maitland started systematically to examine the 
question for the sake of his own book. In the summer 


of 1895 he read William Lyndwood’s Provinciale, seu 
Constitutiones Angliae, and began to see that the 
accepted opinion did not represent the truth. In August 
he wrote to R. L. Poole, then editing the English 
Historical Review, expressing his doubts and asking 
advice,*® and in the next year published a series of epoch- 


7 Lectures XIII and XIV. The lectures had been delivered a 
Oxford in 1882 but were not published till 1886. . 


®The letter is printed in Fisher’s Memoir, pp. 101-102. ‘I 
ought to have been writing lectures about the history of the 
Canon Law. Instead of so doing I have been led away into a 
lengthy discourse upon Lyndwood. I have come to a result 
that seems to be heterodox, but I do not know exactly how hetero- 
dox it is and should be extremely grateful if you would give 
me your opinion upon a question which lies rather within your 
studies than within mine. It seems to me clear that in Lynd- 
wood’s view the law laid down in the three great papal law- 
books is statute law for the English Ecclesiastical Courts and 
overrules all the provincial constitutions, and further that apart 
from the law contained in these books the Church of England 
has hardly any law—in short, there is next to nothing that can 
be called Hnglish Canon Law. I must wait until I am again in 
Cambridge to read what has been written about this matter in 
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making papers in the English Historical Review and the 
Law Quarterly Review. They were collected and 
published in 1898 under the title Roman Canon Law and 
the Church of England, and they firmly, in places good 
humouredly, but quite decisively subjected Stubbs’ 
thesis to a searching test. At the end there was little to 
be said for the thesis. 


In the second of the three principal essays in the book, 
Maitland went to the root of the discussion by showing 
that Stubbs had confused the actions and statements of 
the English State with those of the English Church. That 
the State did not permit the Church to appropriate 
certain wide fields of jurisdiction was indisputable; that 
the English Courts Christian held themselves free to 
accept or reject the ‘‘ Canon Law of Rome ’’ was exceed- 
ingly dubious. As Maitland put it, we have been mis- 
understanding our guide (Stubbs). ‘‘ He has been 
thinking of one thing, we of another; he of the extent of 
the field, we of the course of agriculture; he of the State, 
we of the Church.”’ 


It is a temptation to quote many brilliant passages in 
the first essay, but one alone must suffice; it is a charac- 
teristic summary of Maitland’s opinion. The suggestion 
of handing over Bishop Stubbs and his reverend fellow- 
commissioners to the lay arm is delightful. 


‘““TIt seems to me then (he writes) that if Lyndwood 
had been asked whether ‘ the Canon Law of Rome’ was 
binding upon him and the other ecclesiastical judges in 
England, he would in the first place have excepted to the 
form of the question. He would have said something 
of this kind :— 


“TI do not quite understand what you mean by ‘ the Canon 
Law of Rome.’ If you mean thereby any rules which relate only 
to the diocese of which the Pope is bishop, or to the province of 
which the Pope is metropolitan, then it is obvious enough that 


modern times, but any word of counsel that you can give me 
will be treasured. From a remark that you once made I inferred 
that in your opinion our Church historians have been too 
patriotic. I feel pretty sure of this after spending two months with 
Lyndwood, and if I find that my conclusions about the law of 
our ecclesiastical courts are at variance with the prevailing 
doctrine, may be I shall print what I have been writing, that is 
to say if either L.Q.R. or H.H.R. will let me trail my coat 
through its pages.”’ 
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we in England have not to administer the Canon Law of Rome. 
But even if this be your meaning, you must be careful to avoid 
a mistake. I, whatever else I may be, am the official of a papal 
legate; the Archiepiscopal Court, over which I preside, is the 
Court of a papal legate. It is the duty of a legatine court to 
copy as nearly as may be the procedure of the Roman Court. 
The mos et stylus Curiae Romanae are my models. They are 
my excuse, or rather my warrant, if, for example, I cite any of 
the Archbishop’s subditi to appear before him wheresoever he 
shall be within his province, without naming any particular 
place for their appearance. In so doing, I am exercising a 
legatine and Roman privilege, and am administering specifically 
Roman rules. However, I very much fear that this is not your 
meaning, that what you call the Canon Law of Rome is what I 
call the jus commune of the Church, and that you are hinting 
that I am not bound by the statutes that the Popes have decreed 
for all the faithful. If that be so, I must tell you that your 
hint is not only erroneous but heretical. That you will withdraw 
it I hope and believe, for otherwise, though we are sincerely 
sorry when we are driven to extremities, the archbishop may feel 
it his painful duty to relinquish you to the lay arm, and you 
know what follows relinquishment. Your case, though sad, is 
not unprecedented. The test that I must exact of you and 
others suspected of Lollardy has been already formulated. It 
is this: you must declare that every Christian is bound to obey 
all the constitutions and ordinances contained in the Decretum, 
the Decretals, the Sext, and the Clementines, in such wise as 
obedience is demanded for them by the Roman Church.’”® 


Poole wrote to him that Stubbs was “‘ sore,’’ and Mait- 
land replied with characteristic modesty: ‘‘ I hope and 
trust that you were not very serious when you said the 
bishop was sore. I feel for him a respect so deep that if 
you told me that the republication of my essays would 
make him more unhappy than a sane man is whenever 


people dissent from him, I should be in great doubt what* 


to do. It is not too late to destroy all or some of the 
sheets. I hate to bark at the heels of a great man whom 
I admire, but tried hard to seem as well as to be 
respectful.”’ 


Dr. Rashdall gave the book a most eulogistic reception 
in the English Historical Review, January, 1899, declaring 
his wonderment that the theory maintained by Stubbs 
could ever have survived a study of the Corpus Juris 
Canonici or of Lyndwood; and he concluded that ‘‘ the 
history of the medieval church in England must be 
rewritten in the light which this little volume supplies.” 


* Roman Canon Law, pp. 45-46. 
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The publication of Davis’s two papers on the Medieval 
Canon Law brings out clearly the value of Maitland’s 
work and justifies Fisher’s opinion that it has in fact 
‘permanently deflected the current of historical 
opinion.’’” 

Stubbs did not answer the attack, but in his second 
edition of the Lectures still endeavoured to maintain his 
general position. He was, however, defended at a later 
date, chiefly by Canon Ogle," and the value of Davis’s 
work is to show how little any serious attack on Mait- 
land’s position has been able to alter his conclusions. 
It is remarkable to note how frequently he is referred 
to in such an authoritative work as the Cambridge 
Medieval History. In Vol. V, Ch. xxi., ‘‘ Roman and 
Canon Law in the Middle Ages,’’ by one of his successors 
in the Downing Chair, there is an admirable short 
account of the controversy; and in 1929 the Birkbeck 
Lecturer at Cambridge summed up the position as now 
accepted by scholars : ‘‘ I have discovered ample evidence 
to enable me to arrive at a perfectly definite conclusion, 
which can hardly be affected by any further discoveries. 
The English Church recognized the same law as the rest 
of the Church; it possessed and used the same collections 


of Church Law that were employed in the rest of the 


” Davis, a non-Catholic, though driven by history to admit 
Papal supremacy in the Middle Ages, fell back on another 
line of argument and suggested it strongly in his paper in the 
Church Quarterly Review. He maintained that the English 
Church in the Middle Ages was in error historically and that 
“Roman theories ’’ may best be met by historical study of the 
first six centuries when the foundations of Papal theory were 
established (Op cit., pp. 121-122). His second paper is much 
less controversial. 


“The Canon Law in Medieval England, 1912. For a 
bibliography of the discussion, see C. Gross, Sources and 
Literature of English History from the Earliest Times to about 
1485 (Longmans, 1915), p. 143. In his second edition of the 
Lectures Stubbs inserted a two page note with a remarkable 
ending showing clearly that he saw the issues involved. ‘“ As 
to the further issues from this divergence of view, which have 
been in opposite quarters regarded as bearing . . . even on the 
essential identity of a National Church, I can only add that, 
even more obviously, it would be out of place to consider them 
here. If the Corpus Juris is the Universal Law of the Universal 
Church, cadit quaestio—and a good deal besides.” P. 336, 
Third Edition, 1900. 
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English Church in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
was governed by laws selected by itself.’’” 


Maitland had thus disposed of one big historical myth, 
or had laid down the lines along which such an exposure 
could be conducted. Chance—or Providence—arranged 
that he should be allowed to deal authoritatively with 
that other aspect of the religious history of England on 
which the continuity myth depended—what had hap- 
pened at the Reformation, and especially how the 
Elizabethan Religious Settlement should be regarded. 
About Henry VIII Maitland had no doubt. In his essay 
on Church, State and Decretals he had referred to the 
‘“‘ great breach of continuity,’’ especially in the prohi- 
bition of the study of the Canon Law,” but he had not 
dealt with the Church of England after the Reformation, 
and even in his much earlier lectures at Cambridge on 
Constitutional History had only touched on it very 
slightly.“ 

In 1895 Lord Acton was appointed Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Cambridge and began to make 


27Z. N. Brooke: The English Church and the Papacy from 
the Conquest to the Reign of John, Cambridge University Press, 
1931. There is a similar statement of Dr. Brooke’s opinion with 
regard to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in his paper 
The Effect of Becket’s Murder on Papal Authority in England 
in the Cambridge Historical Journal, October, 1928, where he 
also suggests solutions to points which had puzzled Maitland. 
In this paper Dr. Brooke suggests that the Canon Law gained 
a firm footing in England mainly as a result of Becket’s death, 
in consequence of which Henry II was forced to allow appeals 
to Rome. In his later book, where the law administered by 
Lanfranc is studied, Dr. Brooke seems to have modified this 
view very considerably, as the quotation above shows. 


3 Op cit., pp. 90-94. See a very full quotation in Christianity 
and the Common Law, by Richard O’Sullivan, CLercy REVIEW, 
Vol. I, No. 3, March, 1931, pp. 254-255, and Sir William Holds- 
worth’s remarkable tribute to Maitland from his History of 
English Law, Vol. I, pp. 589-591. 


4% The Constitutional History of England. The lectures were 
delivered 1887-1888 but were not published till 1908. Eight 
pages out of 541 deal with the Church. This book is probably 
Maitland’s most popular work. It is marked by humour and 
deftness of touch which lend lightness to what is usually con- 


sidered a dry subject. It was published posthumously and never 
revised by him. 


Chureh. There is no shred of evidence to show that the 
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plans for a vast Universal History. Maitland was 
consulted, and persuaded him that a History of Europe 
since the Reformation would be much more practicable, 
and plans for the famous Cambridge Modern History 
were set afoot. In a circular to contributors, issued in 
1898, Acton outlined his scheme and what he expected 
from those who were willing to assist him. ‘‘ Our 
purpose is to obtain the best history of modern times 
that the published or unpublished sources of information 
admit. The long conspiracy against the knowledge of 
truth has been practically abandoned, and competing 
scholars all over the civilized world are taking advantage 
of the change.’’” 

It was inspiration on Acton’s part which made him 
invite Maitland to write the chapter on The Anglican 
Settlement and the Scottish Reformation. Such a 
chapter was obviously going to be very delicate to write 
in face of the intense religious heat surrounding the 
Ritualist movement and the conflicting views of Low 
Churchmen and High Anglicans. On the other hand, 
the English Reformation was so native that a foreigner 
could scarcely hope to deal adequately with it. Stubbs 
might have done it, or Creighton, but these men would 
almost of necessity have pleaded a cause, and in any 
case both were getting old. Maitland’s one obvious 
qualification was that he was decidedly and openly a 
dissenter both from Rome and from Anglicanism. True, 
he was a specialist in medieval legal history, and had 
written scarcely anything on a later period. There was, 
however, no mind in England better equipped for the 
examination and appreciation of historical evidence. 
Finally, Maitland, in spite of all his disclaimers, had 
a brilliant pen. Everywhere he had shown himself 
terse, vivid, concrete, saturated with the atmosphere of 
his subject, ironical and sometimes allusive, but with a 
certain raciness of style, a lightness of touch and a deft 
precision of expression that were remarkable. 

The project of the History was long in taking shape, 
however, and eventually it appeared under other names 
than Acton’s. The second volume did not appear till 
1903, when Acton had already resigned his Professorship. 
In the meantime, however, Maitland’s studies had led 


* Acton’s circular is reprinted as Appendix I in his Lectures 
on Modern History. 
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to a series of intensely interesting articles which are in 
a way of more value than the chapter in the History 
itself. He came back to the question of Medizwval Canon 
Law in refuting some statements of Canon MacColl, but 
his best works were the Elizabethan Gleanings in the 
English Historical Review, 1900 and 1903, and the mor- 
dant Canon MacColl’s Convocation in the Fortnightly 
Review, December, 1899. In the collection of ‘‘ Glean- 
ings ’’ he discussed details of Elizabeth’s religious policy, 
explained the famous Etc. of her early writs with a defin- 
ition of the ‘‘ etceteration ’’ which is superb, discussed 
her attitude towards Paul IV, and wrote a short note 
on the question of Catholic assistance at heretical 
services. The last paper in 1903 was a minute exam- 
ination of the original Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, 
and a reconstruction of their diplomatic history; his 
brilliant analysis of the additions and alterations to 
these two measures has been substantially followed by 
historians ever since.” 





% In this paper he paid a graceful tribute to Father J. H. 
Pollen, 8.J., who had arrived at similar conclusions on the 
history of Elizabeth’s proclamation of March, 1559, in the Dublin 
Review, January, 1903, pp. 44-63. In 1899 he wrote to R. L. 
Poole: ‘‘ If I have to sing a Nune Dimittis it will run—‘ Quia 
oculi mei viderunt originalem Actum de Uniformitate primi anni 
Reg. Eliz.’ Few can say as much.’’ With respect to the Act of 
Supremacy, especially sections XXIII and XXIV, he had 
written in 1899: ‘‘ Why even the Court of Rome was given sixty 
days wherein to dispose of some pending appeals! That 
marvellous clause I have long regarded as the most splendid 
instance of our English reverence for possession. It is colossal.” 
It is a pity that the two sections of the Act are not printed in 
the usual collections. They have a certain amount of ‘‘ human 
interest.’ Section XXIII deals with an appeal to Rome, in 
@ marriage case, from the decision given by a legatine court 
under Cardinal Pole against Richard Chetwood, and his wife 
Agnes; and it concludes: ‘‘ May it therefore please Your 
Highness that it may be enacted. . . . That if Sentence in the 
said Appeal shall happen to be given at the said Court of Rome 
for and in Behalf of the said Richard and Agnes for the reversing 
of the said pretensed sentence, before the end of threescore Days 
next after the end of this Session of this present Parliament, 
That then the same shall be judged and taken to be good and 
effectual in the Law... .’? I wonder if the later history of 
Richard and Agnes has ever been traced. Section XXIV is a 
similar proviso for Robert and Elizabeth Harcourt. It was 
@ peculiar accident which tacked these two couples on to one 
of the most momentous Statutes in English History. 
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The attack on Canon MacColl was a more scintiliating 
affair and showed Maitland as a vicious fighter with a 
rapier-like thrust. The Canon had maintained in a 
previous number of the Fortnightly Review that a 
Convocation of the English Church had approved 
Elizabeth’s Prayer Book. There was some historical 
doubt as to the validity of the Act of Uniformity, for 
it had not received the assent of the Spiritual Lords. 
This, as MacColl himself had said,” made the Act, “‘ of 
doubtful authority, if not altogether invalid.’’ The 
approval of the measure by Convocation could be taken 
to rectify this; and MacColl pretended that he had 
discovered evidence for such a Convocation. 


The tone of Maitland’s reply can be judged from his 
second paragraph. ‘‘ He will agree with me that the 
Roman Church has not permanently profited by the 
consecration that was perpetrated at the sign of the Nag’s 
Head. He will agree with me that the Anglican Church 
will not permanently profit by a Convocation that is 
holden at the sign of the Cock and Bull.’’ His paper 
showed the worthlessness of Canon MacColl’s contention 
and the evidence on which it was based. It was remark- 
able too for a legal discussion of the validity of the Act, 
and for an illuminating statement of Bishop Bonner’s 
position. Having insisted again on the important fact 
that the Journals of the House of Lords have a significant 
gap, ‘‘ a mysterious silence ’’—just covering the session 
when the Bill passed the Lords (without the assent of 
the Bishops), Maitland continued in characteristic vein : 
“I do not wish to be uncharitable to Cecil and Bacon 
but cannot help remarking that had Bonner, or any of 
his fellows wished to give proof that the Act of 
Supremacy was carried against the voices of the bishops, 
there would have been no official document ready to 
hand. And Bonner, with the expert Plowden to guide 
him, did wish to prove that the Act was invalid. Mr. 
MacColl speaks as though no contradiction was offered 
to Elizabeth’s statement about the consent of the Three 
Estates. Bonner flatly contradicted it. When indicted 
he threatened to argue before a jury that the Act of 
Supremacy had never received the assent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and of the Commons. He was 


7 In his book The Reformation Settlement, p. 349. 
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never put upon his trial, but was left untried in gaol. 
I have seen the original record on the Rolls of the 
Queen’s Bench. Now I do not say, and do not think, 
that he had a good case, and he would have had the 
utmost difficulty in giving a legally acceptable proof of 
the dissent of the bishops. My humble guess would be 
that an impartial court (had impartiality been possible) 
would have decided in favour of our modern doctrine 
of two Estates in one House; and the most that we can 
say against those who spoke of the Acts of Uniformity 
and Supremacy as bearing the consent of the Lords 
Spiritual is that they gave expression to a constitutional 
theory which might possibly have been overruled by a 
court manned by zealous Catholics. Therefore, on this 
occasion I do not hear Elizabeth telling a lie. At the 
very worst she begs a question—a question which must 
be begged if her Anglican settlement is to be maintained.” 

And Maitland, having chastised the Canon, ended on 
a dignified Roman note: ‘‘ The party to which Canon 
MacColl belongs has been learned.’’® 

Echoes of these studies found their way into the 
chapter in the Cambridge Modern History which is held 
to be one of the most brilliant things Maitland wrote. 
To a Catholic it is disappointing in places, especially 
in its concluding summary, but it was obviously intended 
to be scrupulously fair,-was completely unbiassed, and 
contained many flashes of sheer brilliance. Even on a 
re-reading in the recently-published cheap edition it loses 


% The constitutional point raised by Maitland has been missed 
by a good many Catholic historians. They say that Bonner took 
exception to Horne on the grounds that he was not a validly 
consecrated bishop, either according to the law of the Church 
or according to the statute 25 Hy. VIII, c. 20, which had 
been violated at Parker’s consecration. Thus Lingard, Fifth 
Edition, 1840, Vol. V, Note C; Bridgett and Knox, Queen 
Elizabeth and the Catholic Hierarchy, p. 87; Cath. Encyc., Vol. 
II, art. Bonner. In fact, Bonner’s first objection was against 
the validity of the Statutes of 1559 and 1562. See Strype, 
Annals of the Reformation, Vol. I, Ch. XXXIV. That Bonner’s 
objection disturbed the government is clear from the suppression 
of the evidence in the Lords’ Journal, the passing of 8 Eliz. ¢ 1, 
which aimed at setting matters right, and the fact that Bonner’s 
trial was not proceeded with. The best account is in Phillips’ 
The Extinction of the Ancient Hierarchy, pp. 316-824. Maitland 
also gives a critical account of the Lord’s Journal in his paper 
on the Act of Uniformity, 7.H.R., 1903. 
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none of its witty freshness and allusive irony. Compared 
with, for instance, any work of Creighton, it puts the 
position well, and strongly suggests that the Elizabethan 
Establishment was something totally different from the 
Medieval English Church.” A few sentences only can 
be quoted. 

‘London too, Bonner’s London, was Protestant, and 
London might be worth an abolished Mass.’’ 

“One point was clear. The MHenrician Anglo- 
Catholicism was dead and buried. It died with Henry 
and was interred by Stephen Gardiner. In distant 
days its spirit might arise from the tomb; but not yet.” 

“A radical change in doctrine, worship and discipline 
has been made by Queen and Parliament against the 
will of prelates and ecclesiastical Councils.’’ 

‘‘There was superabundant falsehood on all sides. 
Quadra, Dudley, Cecil and Elizabeth were all of them 
experts in mendacity, and the exact truth we are not 
likely to know when they tell the story.’’ Cecil had 
difficulty in stopping the Papal envoy, Martinengo, in 
1561. ‘‘ He had to stimulate the English Bishops into 
protest, and to discover a little popish plot (there was 
always one to be discovered) at the right moment.”’ 

“As to ‘ the sacrifices of Masses’ there could be no 
doubt. The anathema of Trent was frankly encountered 
by ‘blasphemous fable.’ Elizabeth knew that her 
French Ambassador remained ostentatiously seated when 
the Host was elevated, for ‘ reverencing the Sacrament 
was contrary to the usages established by law in 
England.’ ”’ 

Those portions of the chapter dealing with the Scottish 
Reformation and with the Elizabethan opposition to 
Puritanism are equally lucid and precise, filled with the 
same pregnant epigrammatic remarks. In Knox’s eyes 
“the Coxian Church of England might be an erring 
sister, but she was a twin sister, of the Knoxian Church 
of Scotland.’’ ‘‘ Bullinger knew all the Puritan woes 


” Creighton’s opinion may be gathered from his Queen 
Elizabeth, which in 1902 was in the fourth reprinting of its 
second edition. ‘‘ Perhaps in nothing was Elizabeth’s foresight 
more conspicuous than in her ecclesiastical policy. She had a 
clear conception of the nature of the Church and was careful 
never to interfere with its independence’! See also his Age 
of Elizabeth, which supposes “‘ continuity ” in the same way. 

Cc 
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and did not like surplices; he knew and much disliked 
the ‘ semi-popery ’’ of Lutheran Germany; but in his 
eyes the Church of England was no half-way house.”’ 
In spite of a good deal of Anglican criticism Maitland’s 
work has had its effect, and has been made full use of 
in all later histories.” He had no illusions as to how 
it would be received by High Anglicans, and in February, 
1904, he wrote to Henry Jackson: ‘‘ I hope that Volume 
III is doing well, though I foresee that I shall be slated 
in all quarters. Acton was an adroit flatterer and 
induced me to put my hand into a very nest of hornets.” 
Acton, in truth, was anything but an adroit flatterer. 
In his opinion, however—and it was worth a good 
deal—Maitland was ‘‘ the ablest historian in England.’™ 
Nobody who has read his work, who has grasped all 
the implications of his terse and pregnant sentences, and 
has compared them with his earlier studies on the Canon 
Law and the “‘ breach of continuity ’’ under Henry VIII 
can seriously maintain that the Reformation was merely — 
‘““an episode in the history of the English Church.” 
Maitland’s conclusions have made ground among his- 
torians since the beginning of the century; but in 1898 
and 1903 they were a remarkable achievement, and 


Catholics will always think with gratitude of the services 
rendered to them by a lover of historical truth, who 
with no axe to grind and free from all suspicion of 
partisan bias did some of the best of his splendid work 
in exposing the false historical bases of the Anglican 
continuity claim. 


*” For example, such a standard work as Pollard: Political 
History of England, Vol. VI, pp. 194, 204, 207, 211, 214, 489, 
495, 497. 

“1 A letter to Frederick Pollock four years previously gave an 
interesting sidelight on the period. Pollock had written on the 
Boer War, and Maitland answered: ‘‘ You speak of dragoons. 
‘ My period,’ a very short one, 1558-63, is full of the ‘ swart- 
rutter.’ The English Government’s one idea of carrying on a 
big war, if war there was to be, was that of hiring German 
‘ swart-rutters.’ They did much pistolling, and I suppose that 
you know, I don’t, how big a machine was the pistol of those 
days. Well, the War Office, temp. Mary (only there was not 
one) was open to criticism. Every ounce of powder that Eng- 
land had was imported from the Netherlands. This had to go 
on for a while under Elizabeth—there are amusing letters from 
English agents wherein ‘ bales of cloth’ and so on, have an 
esoteric meaning.”’ 





PAINTING PICTURES 


By THE REv. GEORGE TELFORD, 
Assistant Director, Pontifical Mission Aid Societies. 


HEN a Catholic says: ‘‘I believe in the holy 
Catholic Church,’’ does he, to put it bluntly, 
know what he is talking about? He knows 
the church he attends, lost more often than 

not in this country amid the loftier spires of more 
imposing non-Catholic edifices, and he can hardly be 
unaware of the rapid growth of the Church in England 
during this century if he reads a Catholic newspaper. 
It is as well to remember, however, that most Catholics 
do not. Then there is Ireland, always inspiring from 
the point of view of the Faith to those who have first- 
hand knowledge. Some other European countries, he 
believes, are mainly Catholic in an unsatisfactory sort 
of way, but already his knowledge is fragmentary and 
unreliable, his interest fleeting. There is still all the 
rest of the world and all he can tell you about that is 
that missionaries do go to pagan countries, a collection 
for the African missions being made on the Sunday 
within the octave of the Epiphany. He may not be at 
all sure that he approves of these missions on the “ live 
and let live’’ principle which he himself finds so 
convenient. That is all. He represents, let us say, about 
three-quarters of the Catholic congregation anywhere. 
They have hardly any material from which to make 
their picture of the holy Catholic Church they say they 
believe in. The world-church is almost unknown to 
them; unknown, therefore unloved, or loved only as little 
as known. 


Has this lack of knowledge anything to do with our 
problems of leakage, want of staying-power and the 
lamentable state of that large number of the faithful 
recently labelled ‘‘ the Church dormant ’’? Is it because, 
not knowing the Church, they do not love her and, not 
loving, have no will to serve her that they drift along 
if not away? After all, a Catholic is offered everything 
that can make him perfect, relating him to God, this 
world and the next completely. ‘‘ What further shall 

35 
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be sought for or declared?’’ Without expecting miracles 
all the way round the too wide discrepancy, between 
what is and what should be troubles us. We experiment 
= clubs, guilds, after-care and what not to lessen it 
if we can. 


Such a constructive experiment was in progress when 
this happened: A young man went to a lantern-lecture 
on the mission-work of the Church, that is, the visible 
Church in action—events, living people, things done and 
suffered, tangible stuff. It is the product of deep 
doctrine, the harvest of still deeper and more secret 
sowing of God in the souls of His servants, but all 
brought into broad daylight for anyone to look at. The 
young man looked for an hour and then went up to the 
lecturer and said, jerkily—he was obviously embarrassed 
at the thought of what he was going to say, but not 
deterred—‘“‘ Well, father! I ...I1... well, I must 
tell you that I never knew what it meant to be a Catholic 
till to-night.’’ Later on: ‘‘. . . I must have been con- 
verted or something. Anyway, I shall never be the same 
again.” 

He had been rushed all over the world, following 
missionaries, watching the busy traffic in soul-saving: 
child-rescue, mission-schools, handicrafts, catechists, 
medical missions, the painstaking building-up of Catholic 
congregations and families, they in turn providing 
native priests and nuns. Sweltering jungles in Africa, 
ice-bound Eskimos, Red Indians making their first 
communions, yellow and black priests, brown-skinned 
nuns in the South Sea Islands, niggers being baptized— 
all these places and people he saw in relation to thé 
Catholic Church and it took his breath away. (Had 
you asked him about the South Sea Islands before that 
he could only have talked about moonlight and dusky 
maidens playing ukeleles, film rubbish: opium and 
unbelievably sinister characters from Edgar Wallace 
and Sax Rohmer completed his picture of China up to 
then.) There were hints of martyrdoms, more than 
hints of persecution and hardships, humanly unbearable, 
yet endured. He saw the Church, a world within the 
world, striving to become co- extensive with it. Nor, in 
the bewildering flights from China to Alaska, from India 
to Brazil and thence to Fiji, had he missed the lecturer’s 
main point: that the Catholic Church, his Church, is 
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a vast co-operative society depending upon the contri- 
butions (not, please! money, but prayers, work, example, 
desire to get and give information, sacrifice with alms- 
giving as a part of it, in short, Catholic activity of any 
kind) of all her members if she is to offer to God her 
maximum of effort for Him to enrich with His grace. 
He had seen that he was a part of a living organism 
and ought therefore to be alive in it. He came to life, 
as a Catholic, and knew and said that he would never 
be the same again. 


There are thousands like him up to the point of his 
vision, his seeing into the Church. They hear Mass, 
receive sacraments, but remain, as Catholics, inert. 
The strands of association, memory, habit, family-life 
that attach them to the Church wear thinner as they 
rub against the world. Soon they are hardly strong 
enough to bear the transmission of a Catholic impulse. 
Indeed, it is fortunate if they hold for they are ready 
to snap, one by one. There is nothing deliberate about 
the breaking-away process, nothing sudden, either; there 
is little, if any, malice from start to finish. Such 
Catholics are insidiously acted upon, lacking resistance. 
Their religion becomes less and less effective, needed, 
thought of. ‘‘I never knew what it meant to be a 
Catholic.”’ They have never known. ‘‘I must have 
been converted or something.’’ Can they, too, be 
converted in the same way? 


“Convert a man with a lantern-lecture? Stop him 
from becoming slack with a few coloured slides?’’ Not 
exactly, though I do not see why not when God uses 
much less elaborate means, very often, for reaching souls. 
Examine, however, not what happened to the young 
man, but how it came about and make an inference. 
His imagination had been filled with Catholic pictures. 
The Church, visualized, became real. There was nothing 
that he might not always have known but he had not 
known it in the right way, by the transmission through 
eye and ear to his brain of plenty of food for thought, 
Catholic thought, by setting his mind to work on Catholic 
material. Up to then, neither his knowledge nor his belief 
had been of the kind that make a man act. They had not 
even given a Catholic colour to his mind or a back- 
ground to his mental life. Still less had they caused 
a rush of devotion to inflame his will. What he actually 
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saw was a mere patchy panorama of the Church at 
work; it was a revelation to him. The running com- 
mentary was simple but it deliberately hinted that it 
was his Church and that, therefore, the work was 
somehow his. He knew he had never done a stroke of 
it. With his imagination all Catholic, his interest held, 
came the insight. (Grace must do wonders with such 
a@ mood and state of mind.) It illuminated the Catholic 
Church for him for the first time. Notice that the 
background, especially the imaginative background, was 
exactly right first, and, presumably, never had been 
before. 


The inference is that we have to use and use up all 
the material we can lay hands on for making Catholic 
the imaginations of Catholics. ‘‘ About the only subject 
with little or no appeal to the imagination in it,’’ said 
a Catholic schoolmaster, ‘‘ is religion, the way we teach 
it.’ The gravest indictment if he is right; a serious 
set-back if he is even partly right. For all our thinking 
is nourished by what we see and hear and store up in 
the imagination. The line of thought—most important— 
and then its quality and intensity are powerfully 
influenced by the material supplied. Ideas are manu- 
factured from this imagination storehouse. In time, 
they shape attitude towards life, they affect conduct 
and mould character; finally, they ‘‘set’’ it. If the 
imagination has no supply of religious material or an 
inadequate amount, religious ideas, no matter how well 
“drilled in’’ in other ways, are pale, ineffectual, 


unrelated to the major activities of a man’s life. Not. 


only that, but it will be the easiest thing in the world 
to supplant them. Depend upon it, the imagination 
will find food and whatever fills it instead of Catholic 
pictures will possess it and be filtered by the mind into 
ideas. The result can be a life regulated without 
religion even where an attenuated form of religious 
practice still persists, simply because one powerful part 
of our human machinery for thinking has not been at 
work. To have the idea that by urging Mass and the 
sacraments, grace, once there, will do the rest is to 
pretend that man is a pure spirit. Man is body-soul, 
the boy and girl are strongly body and delicately soul. 
How play on that delicate instrument except through 
sight and sound and imagination, the material channels, 
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the normal approaches? Every sacrament is a reminder 
yet have we left and do we leave this greediest of human 
faculties unfed, offering 


‘** naked thoughts, 
Instead of draping them in sights and sounds,’’ 


as if a man’s mind were immediately accessible whereas 
itis hidden behind screens and can only be reached when 
you project pictures on to those screens so that it can 
get from them what we have to give. 


We have one visible and highly-coloured source of 
picture material, well nigh inexhaustible, the story of 
the Church militant. After baptism, through the 
growing up period of the soul, indeed through life, this 
story can feed the imagination so that it keeps pace with 
and helps on the soul’s progress, securing in this two- 
fold way a proportionate Catholic growth at once of soul 
and of those faculties between which and the soul there 
is constant interplay. This is necessary for without it 
a Christian soul rather than a Christian man is the 
result, so unbalanced does the subject become. Religion 
recedes from life. 


Now there is scarcely any Catholic doctrine which 
cannot be drawn out of the known history of the Church 
and made luminous by it so that it is related to human 
lives and actions. First in importance comes the life 
of our Blessed Lord, what He said and did, deliberately 
given in such a way as to make Him the object of profound 
hero-worship, the proper accompaniment to worship of 
God-made-man. (How gratefully many of us are follow- 
ing the present developments of this subject and looking 
forward to the time when many of our statues, for 
example, responsible for much of the unreality from the 
time a child first looks at them, will be replaced by 
figures that will help.) From there, draw from the Old 
Testament everything which colours the background, 
then go forward down the pageant of twenty centuries. 
This is not strictly the subject of the present discussion 
for it strengthens the argument to confine ourselves to 
the Church now. Events, because they are past, people, 
because they once lived but live no longer, may not appeal 
to those who lack a historical sense. They belong to 
a dead past, a shadow-world. Psychologically, it is 
probably more effective to work backwards to them. 
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Centuries separate us from, let us say, SS. Perpetua and 
Felicity, but Father Esteban, a Spanish Jesuit, is at this 
moment in the hands of bandits in China. He was 
stripped naked and scourged time after time while we 
were perhaps taking a walk not so long ago. We were 
reading a novel and a young Chinese Catholic was 
making his way in disguise to the bandit camp where 
the priest he loved was a prisoner. After some days 
there, he managed to dodge the sentries and get into 
Father Esteban’s hut. As soon as he did so, he knelt 
down, opened his coat and showed him a pyx containing 
the Blessed Sacrament and for the first time for two 
years was the priest-prisoner able to receive the Body 
of Christ for whom he is suffering so much.’ This is 
actual. Had it been announced from Catholic pulpits 
and prayers asked for him how could Catholics have 
failed to be stirred and respond? What a swift enlarging 
of mind and warmth of feeling when they did! There 
is Father Bazin, cut off in his hut among the Eskimos 
for four years, undergoing who knows what privations; 
two Salesian fathers were ambushed the other day and 
murdered by Red Indians. All now, because Christ 
said, centuries ago, ‘‘Go and teach all nations.” I 
cannot understand why these things are not given out 
in the notices, at least, in Catholic churches. Compare 
them, in another connection, with the heartless repe- 
tition: ‘‘ The Church is Catholic and universal because 
she subsists in all ages, teaches all nations and is the 
one ark of salvation for all,’’ which is being chanted by 
so many thousands of listless voices. Why, when as 


many thousands of stirring episodes past and present - 


display the fact for anyone to see, making it unfor- 
gettably real? What boy will ever forget the story of 
the Uganda martyrs, comparatively recent, boys like 
himself? Little Kizito, frightened as any boy would be. 
Why drone: ‘‘ I must take most care of my soul because 
etc.”’ before that story had been told? What need to 
do so afterwards, when the story has fixed the truth 
for good? It has been grasped differently and better 
by way of the imagination. Not only that but a Catholic 
colour has been diffused over the map of Africa and 


1 There being no recent news of Father Esteban, he is now 
presumed to have died. 
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that picture will take the place of weird music, wriggling 
podies and Trader Horn—the Africa of the film—or at 
least modify it. 


We aim at developing the virtue of devotion in our 
Catholics. We do not want to turn out hordes of half- 
informed apologists to answer questions about indul- 
gences, not primarily, nor do we want Catholics who 
are instructed beyond the level of all their other 
knowledge, but devout Catholics because in devotion 
there is staying-power. Hero-worship of Christ brings 
this. Hero-worship of His servants through the mission 
story of the Church, the living Church in our midst, 
makes the Church loved and shows Christ at work in 
His servants. (It may be hinted here that there is no 
more realistic introduction to the doctrine of the mystical 
body of Christ, a doctrine which is still left for the most 
part to our theologians, than this.) Devotion follows; 
then co-operation. This sort of service is what ought 
to be meant: by Catholic action.? Feed the imagination 
and its constant in-streaming into the mind will supply 
the natural indispensable accompaniment to a growth 
in grace which goes on. 


If we do not, other things will. There is more 
imaginative appeal to-day than ever, none of it Catholic 
in material, still less in effect. Fail to fill the imagin- 
ations of Catholics and advertisements, newspapers, 
cinemas, books, lights, in short the world, to say nothing 
of the devil, will do it with its own unhealthy stuff. 
It will always occupy all available space and our 
business is to make less space available. For the ideas 
which it yields up produce ways of thinking, rules of 
behaviour and principles all foreign to a mind which 
should be Catholic. How can we expect supernatural 
virtues, without these natural helps, to suffice against 


*The missionary conviction ought to be the starting point of 
Catholic action. Even if charity begins at home it is hardly 
Catholic if it ends there; it must reach with the Church to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. The strength of the Church waxes 
and wanes with the growth or diminution of this full co-operation. 
So does the strength of a parish and the devotion of any Catholic. 
Time after time the Holy Father has said that support of the 
Pontifical Mission Aid Societies, for example, is an integral 
part of Catholic life. He is only urging Catholics first to be 
Catholic-minded, then to act accordingly. 
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this terrific onslaught on the natural faculties and 
survive it? The wonder is that leakage is not greater 
and the Church dormant larger. For grace alone goes 
direct to the soul; other things proceed by way of sense 
and imagination which breed thought, press on the will, 
kindle the natural fires. Unless they heat up, natural 
and supernatural fires together, you do not get full 
Catholic life nor Catholic action. 


‘“* For don’t you mark? We’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted things we have 
passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see: .. . 
God uses us to help each other so 
Lending our minds out.’’ 


Through the picture to the sort of knowledge that 
begets love. Imagination and feeling roused to nourish 
the mind and impel the will to devoted service. Without 
that, no devotion: without devotion, no staying-power. 
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HOMILETICS 


By the Very Rev. JoHN M. T. Barton, D.D., Lic.S.Script. 
Highth Sunday after Pentecost: August 4th. 
Gospel. Luke xvi. 1-9. 


This, the parable of the dishonest steward, is generally 
recognized to be a crux interpretum. ‘‘ The parable is perhaps 
the most difficult of all,’? writes Mgr. Dean in the Westminster 
Version St. Luke, ‘ chiefly because we lack exact knowledge of 
the business side of the steward’s transactions.’’ Another reason 
for the variety of interpretations proposed is, it must be allowed, 
the undue allegorization of certain subsidiary details by some 
commentators. The difficulties largely vanish if, in our inter- 
pretation, we are willing to look for one principal lesson and 
to recognize that many of the details are merely descriptive 
and so should not be transferred from the type to the antitype. 
The purpose of the parable, i.e., the lesson or doctrine contained 
in it, is clearly set forth in our Lord’s own words in verse 9; 
hence the tertium comparationis, which should be sought for in 
every parable, is not very hard to find, if we remember the 
supreme law of parabolic interpretation: Totwm toti est 
applicandum, non singula singulis. 


This parable, which is peculiar to St. Luke, follows upon the 
three great parables of divine mercy in ch. xv.—the lost sheep, 
the lost groat, and the prodigal son. With these it has no 
strict connection ; on the other hand, it is followed by the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus and, like the latter, is an illustra- 
tion of the use and abuse of things temporal in relation to 
eternal life. 

In verse 1, it is generally recognized that the Latin villicus 
is too restricted a translation of the Greek oeconomus. The 
dishonest steward, as is clear, was actually an administrator of 
the whole estate. It was his duty to receive and administer the 
rents and other charges, and the accusation is that of mal- 
administration. As the steward had no reply to make, we may 
assume that the charge was well founded. The point, in any 
case, is that it was made, and made to the lord of the estate. 
In verse 2, our English version gives, in two places, an inexact 
rendering. It should read: ‘‘ What is this that I hear of 
thee? > and ‘‘ Render the account of thy stewardship.’”? The 
master is in no doubt regarding his servant’s misdemeanour, 
and judgment follows immediately upon the accusation. No 
further penalty is threatened ; indeed, it is not certain from the 
context that there has been, up to that time, any actual theft 
of money or goods; but the steward must hand in his accounts 
and be prepared for instant dismissal when they have been 
examined. 


In verses 3-8 is set forth the story of the worldly wisdom 
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shown by the steward in face of the quite certain notice of 
dismissal. His soliloquy is concerned with the possible means 
of earning a livelihood. He assumes that he will never more 
be able to occupy a position of trust. Of the possible alterna- 
tives, hard manual labour is beyond his strength and his pride 
forbids him to beg. His object is to do nothing for a liveli- 


hood, without being too greatly despised, and so he decides — 


suddenly upon a plan. ‘ Certain of his lord’s debtors may be 
able to become his own! His position with them will be that of 
@ parasite, but of a parasite whom, as their accomplice, they 
cannot turn out ”’ (Lagrange). 


He summons all of them without exception and we are given 
two specimens of his manner of dealing with them. They are 
men of substance (they belong to a social order that can read 
and write), but they have contracted obligations and the bills 
of exchange are lodged with the steward. His interrogation 
of the debtors is, on his side, a matter of form, but it forces 
them to make public acknowledgment of their debts. Since, 
then, there is no dispute regarding the amount owing, any 
concession on his part will be an act of grace. The first is 
told to re-write his bill showing a debt of 100 baths of oil (a 
bath was a liquid measure of 8-9 gallons) and to substitute 50. 
The second is permitted to reduce his indebtedness from 100 
cors of wheat (a cor was a dry measure roughly equivalent to 
10-11 bushels) to 80 cors. Owing to the changes in prices and 
the value of money, it is difficult to estimate the amount of 
the fraud in modern currency, but it would be safe to put it 
at not less than £100 in either case—a considerable defalcation. 


In v. 8, the steward is commended by his lord—not for his 
dishonesty, which is flagrant; but for the worldly wisdom of 
his action, for having acted ‘‘ sensibly ”’ or ‘‘ prudently.’’ Our 
Lord adds that “ the children of this world,’ the worldlings, 
are more prudent in their dealings with men of their own kind, 
their contemporaries who ordinarily share their standards, than 
are ‘‘the children of the light ’’ (Jo. xii. 36; I Thess. v. 5; 
Ephes. v. 8). The latter are likely to be outwitted in business 
transactions by those who are both astute and unprincipled. 


In v. 9 our Lord himself teaches us the lesson of the parable. 
As the steward by his use of the goods of this world was able 
to make to himself friends who gave him temporal hospitality, 
so may we by a good use of this world’s goods gain for ourselves 
friends who will receive us after our deaths. The point of 
comparison is, of course, the prudent use of worldly goods; the 
fact that the steward acted dishonestly and that we should act 
honestly is assumed rather than directly emphasized in this 
verse. ‘‘The mammon of iniquity,” a Semitism for “the 
iniquitous mammon,”’ is a phrase indicating that mammon or 
riches, though not in itself evil, is often turned to evil purpose 
by man’s covetousness and dishonesty. We are advised that, 
by a good use of this instrument that is misused by so many, 
we should make to ourselves friends among the poor; they, in 
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their gratitude for our alms, will cause us to be received, by 
pl prayers to God, into “everlasting tents” or dwelling- 
places. 


SERMON THEME. 


We shall be fortunate if, in the short time allotted to us 
by modern custom, we can succeed in bringing home the essential 
lesson of this parable to the average congregation. On the 
other hand, the application to the duty and spiritual benefits 
of almsgiving should not prove exacting, since the materials 
are provided in any text-book of moral theology (Cfr. e.g., 
Primmer, Ed. 3a, I, pp. 407-415). It is important that any 
tendency to allegorization (such as appears in many sermon 
outlines of the Good Samaritan parable) should be resisted, 
above all in the present instance. The various attempts that 
have been made to regard the steward as a figure of the Jewish 
people, the Gentiles, St. Paul, Satan, rich men in general, etc., 
have been of very slight service to exegesis. 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost: August 11th. 
Gospel. Luke xix. 41-47. 


The events recorded in this passage, namely, Christ’s entry 
into Jerusalem and the cleansing of the Temple, are generally 
attributed to Sunday and Monday in Holy Week respectively. 
The incident that is selected for the first part of this Gospel, 
our Lord’s lament over Jerusalem, is commemorated at the 
spot on the slopes of Mount Olivet, known as ‘“‘ Dominus flevit.”’ 
The parallel passages in the other Gospels that describe the 
entry into Jerusalem and the expulsion of the sellers are 
Matthew xxi. 1-17; Mark xi. 1-19; John xii. 12-19 and ii. 13-17. 


The moment in our Lord’s progress from Bethany to Jeru- 
salem, which is referred to by the evangelist in these verses, 
is the one at which He first obtains a full view of the city, 
spread out in front of Him on the other side of the Brook Cedron, 
with its palaces and mansions, its busy thoroughfares and 
markets ; and, on His left, the crowning glory of Herod’s great 
temple. Our Lord looks down upon the city, which was and 
is the holiest of all in the eyes of every Israelite, and, at the 
thought of all that is to come upon it, He weeps. He is not 
thinking of His own approaching death, He is not looking with 
special intensity towards the place of the supper-room and the 
palaces of Annas and Caiphas, the mound of Golgotha and the 
garden ‘‘ in the place where He was crucified.”’ He is thinking 
of the fate of Jerusalem, a fate that will be delayed for a further 
forty years, but one that is, none the less, inevitable. 


Those who have read Pére Sertillanges’ remarkable volume, 
entitled Ce que Jésus voyait du haut de la Croix, or who have 
studied Tissot’s painting ‘‘ What our Saviour saw from the 
Cross,’’ will realize how the Christian imagination can recon- 
struct the details of the Sacred Passion and can view again 
what Christ viewed from His cross. Here, in this passage, the 
Divine Victim, less than a week before His Passion, gazes, from 
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the opposite direction, upon the Holy City and weeps over the 
sins, the shortcomings and the frustrations of the divine purpose 
which the sight and thought of Jerusalem bring to His mind. 


So He speaks. ‘Oh, Jerusalem, if only thou also—like my 
disciples and faithful friends, like all those who have responded 
to God’s grace—hadst known what was needful to ensure thee 
true peace! If thou too hadst given heed to the divine warnings 
and hadst received with love and contrition the divine offers 
of pardon and reconciliation! But now they are hidden from 
thine eyes.’”’ In v. 37 we read that ‘“‘ the whole multitude of 
disciples in their joy began to praise God with loud voice for 
all the miracles which they had seen, saying Blessed is he that 
cometh. .. .”” Would that Jerusalem had been moved by the | 
voices of its official leaders, its Sadducean priesthood and its | 
multitude of scribes and Pharisees to accept the testimony of 
miracle and prophecy! Instead (vv. 39-40) there was only 
sullenness and jealousy, a churlish refusal to allow even so 
simple a triumph to the Divine King. 

So, in vv. 43-44, our Lord speaks in some detail of the fate 
that is to overtake the city. It is to be surrounded by a rampart 
or palisade, it is to be completely invested and besieged, it 
is to be dashed to the ground with its children within it, ‘“ and 
they shall not leave in thee a stone upon a stone, because thou 
hast not known the time of thy visitation.”’ For the fulfilment 
of this prophecy, we must turn to the graphic pages of Josephus 
in the fifth and sixth books of his Jewish War, or to such a 
summary as is provided by Dr. Foakes-Jackson in his Josephus 
and the Jews (S.P.C.K., London, 1930, pp. 197-216). Much of 
the account in Josephus and those who have come after him 
would be difficult to use for homiletic purposes, but some of 
the details may be emphasized—e.g., the length of the siege, 
which lasted for five months (spring of A.D. 70—end of September) 
and was conducted with the greatest intensity by the Roman 
army under Titus; the storming of the city walls; the torture 
and crucifixion of hundreds of prisoners by the Romans; the 
line of circumvallation, thirty-nine furlongs in length, con- 
structed by Titus around the city; the cessation of the daily 
sacrifices on August 5th “for want of men to offer them ”’; 
the burning of the Temple on August 30th; and the wholesale 
massacre of the Jews by the victors. Even if one rejects the 
almost incredible figure of 1,100,000 given by Josephus as that 
of the total number of Jews who perished in the siege (Book 
VI, ch. 9, §3), the losses among the besieged can hardly have 
been less than half a million. Josephus ends his sixth book 
with these words: ‘‘ Nevertheless, neither the antiquity of the 
city, nor its great wealth, nor its people who had gone forth 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, nor the glory of its worship 
availed anything to avert its ruin. And thus ended the siege 
of Jerusalem.”’ 
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SERMON THEME. 
The fate of Jerusalem resembles the fate of the Galilean 
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cities of which Our Lord speaks in Matthew xi. 20-34 (see Luke 


he x. 13-15). It may be the fate of any soul which, having received 
- God’s abundant favours, refuses to co-operate with His grace. 
d. May we all be warned in time to be solicitous for “‘ the things 
= that are to our peace.’’ 
e 
ee | Tenth Sunday after Pentecost: August 18th. 
gs Gospel. Luke xviii. 9-14. 
The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, which is the 
of subject of this Gospel, does not appear to be in any way con- 
i nected with what follows, and the only link between it and 
a the preceding parable (The Unjust Judge) is the reference to 
i } prayer, which here is merely incidental. 
ts ff In v. 9, the character of the audience is indicated. They 
of | were those who “trusted in themselves as being just and 
ly | despised all others.” The preposition pros shows that the 
0 F parable was addressed to them; it does not warrant our trans- 
‘ lating it ‘“‘ against them ”’ or ‘‘ with regard to them.’ Though 
" it is not explicitly stated that the hearers were Pharisees, it 
rt is certainly implied that they were the same as those in xvi. 15— 
t with the reservation that the parable has special application to 
d all those (whether Pharisees or others) who share their disposition. 
u Verse 10 points to the difference in condition of the two men 
t who ‘‘ went up into the temple to pray.’’ The one was a Pharisee, 


a member of a small but highly influential party among the 
Jews, about 6,000 in number, which prided itself on knowing 
more exactly than others the law of God in its texts and in 
its traditions ; which exaggerated out of all knowledge the rules 
of legal impurity; which insisted upon the exact performance 
of a number of tiny points of ritual, impossibly difficult for 
the simple people to practise; which showed all too frequently 
@ supreme contempt for the people of the land or ‘am ha’ are¢; 
whose name, which probably means ‘‘ the separated ones ”’ 
indicates its existence as a class apart. In their politics 
they were in principle indifferent, but in practice they were 
disposed to favour any system that permitted them freedom of 
religious observance. In doctrine, they consistently opposed the 
Sadducees and believed in angels and spirits, in resurrection 
and judgment; in respect of divine providence and human 
j responsibility they were, it would appear, orthodox. (See the 
. C.T.S. Studies in Comparative Religion, No. 19, pp. 11-15.) 


The publican belonged to a class which, far from being 
respected or admired, was generally disliked and despised. 
Under the imperial system of tax-gathering, the right to collect 
the taxes was farmed out to those who were willing to pay for 
the privilege. These were the publicani strictly so called; 
under them were lesser officials in their employ known as 
portitores. Both the publicans and their subordinates were 
accustomed to exact commissions on their own behalf. The 
“ publicans ”? of New Testament times were small contractors, 
each of a single tax; they were not identical with the publicani 
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and their relation to the Roman Government is indeterminate. 
In Palestine they were regarded with peculiar dislike; for the 
most part they were natives of the Holy Land and as such 
were reckoned as betrayers of their own people and of the 
religion of Israel, because of their extortions and because they 
were raising money for an alien power. Hence it is not 
astonishing that in the New Testament they are associated with 


mR prostitutes and pagans, e.g., in Matthew xviii. 17; 
xxi. 31. 


























In describing the very different attitudes of these two men, 
our Lord seems only to refer to prayer incidentally as one of 
the descriptive details. Humility is commended not only as 


rig our prayer, but also in respect of our whole relation 
to God. 


The two are shown “ going up ”’ to the temple mount, Moriah, 
on which was the home not only of liturgical worship but of 
private prayer. For the pious Jew, a prayer said in the temple 
courts was more likely to be heard. Both men pray standing, 
according to Jewish custom (Matthew xi. 25); in the case of 


the Pharisee, his prayer was uttered “ within himself,” i.e., 
mentally. 


The Pharisee, in praying, thanks God that he is not as other 
men, who are extortioners, rogues, adulterers; he finds an 
immediate text for his sermon in the publican, since publicans 
were proverbially swindlers. He prides himself particularly on 
fasting twice a week, an exceptional practice, since the ordinary 
custom of the Jews imposed only one day of fasting, the Day 
of Atonement, though at times, for some special reason, a 
bi-weekly fast was recommended. The more fervent, like this 
Pharisee, continued the fast throughout the year. Further, he 
gives tithes not only of the fruits of the earth, but of all that 
he acquires (see Matthew xxiii. 23). So, in this way also he does 
more than is strictly required of him. 


The publican, whose humility is evident, manifests it in four 
ways. First, he stands afar off, at a distance from the Pharisee 
and others who might lay claim to special intimacy with God; 
secondly, he ‘‘ would not so much as lift up his eyes to heaven . 
but looks in confusion at the ground; thirdly, he strikes his 
breast as an accusation of sin; fourthly, he cries out ‘“‘ O God, 
be merciful to me, sinner that I am!” 


Our Lord in His judgment on the two does not directly 
condemn the Pharisee; He says that the publican “ went down 
to his house justified rather than the other.’’ Neither the legai 
justness of the Pharisee nor the publican’s sin pertains to the 
essence of the parable. Two types are presented and the 
conclusion is that : 


As, of the two who went up to the temple, the contrite 
publican in his humble attitude towards his Maker was more 
pleasing to God and more truly justified than the Pharisee, 
boastful of his strict observance of the Law, so “‘ everyone that 
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e. exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that humbleth himself 
he shall be exalted.’’ 
oh Crashaw’s lines are perhaps not so well known as they should 
le be oe went up into the Temple to pray” in Steps to the 
: Temple) : 
ot Two went to pray? O rather say, 
th One went to brag, th’other to pray. 
5 One stands up close and treads on high, 
Where th’other dares not lend his eye. 

a, One nearer to God’s altar trod, 
of The other to the altar’s God. 
is 
n SERMON THEME. 

St. Thomas’s definition of humility as “ Virtus qua quis 
q considerans suum defectum tenet se in infimis secundum modum 
vf suum ”’ (S.T., II-II, q. 161, a 1, ad 1) may well be expanded 
le in the light of this parable. A thorough study of the virtue 
y is to be found in Tanquerey’s The Spiritual Life (pp. 580-545). 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost: August 25th. 
Gospel. Mark vii. 31-37. 


r This miracle of healing has been assigned to July of the year 
. 29. It follows upon the incident of Jesus and the Syrophenician 
g woman (Mark vii. 24-30) and has an incomplete parallel in 
" St. Matthew xv. 29-31 (see A Catholic Harmony of the Four 
y Gospels, §116). It is a narrative highly characteristic of St. 
y Mark’s style with the many picturesque details which St. Peter 
1 contributes as an eye-witness of the events. 

~ 

7 

t 
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In verse 31 we are told that our Lord, for reasons that are 
not specified, visited Sidon after his departure from Tyre and 
then made His way to the east or south-east side of the Lake. 
His exact route is unknown, but we may conjecture that He 
crossed the upper Jordan to the north of the Lake and we know 
that He passed through the region of the Ten Cities, all of 
which (with one exception, Scythopolis) lay to the east of Jordan. 

) By thus avoiding the territory of Antipas He could ensure a 
| period of quiet with His disciples. The Decapolis, though a 
confederation of Greek cities, had a considerable Jewish 
population. (In D.V. “ the coasts’ would be better rendered 
“the district. . . .’’) 

Here, somewhere to the east of the Lake, they bring Him 
a man who is deaf and who, if not entirely dumb, speaks with 
difficulty and perhaps makes only confused noises. They ask 
our Lord to lay His hand upon him in the traditional manner of 
Jewish blessing (Genesis xlviii. 14 ff; see Mark vi. 5; viii. 23, 25). 


Our Lord takes the man apart, away from the crowd, and 
this, it would seem, for two reasons. First, He is unwilling 
that the crowd should become importunate in demanding 
miracles; secondly, He has determined to make use of physical 
actions in working the miracle and does not wish to risk their 
being misinterpreted. The rabbis were in the habit of forbidding 
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those who healed the sick to murmur words that might pass 
for words of Scripture, and this more particularly when saliva 
had previously been applied to the wound. Christ first puts 
His fingers in the deaf man’s ears and then touches the man’s 
tongue with His saliva. ‘‘ The fingers are placed in the ears 
as if to open them; the saliva is put upon the tongue as if to 
facilitate its working ’? (Lagrange, S. Marc, fourth ed., p. 193). 
Then, looking up to heaven, He utters a sigh that is also a 
prayer and pronounces the Aramaic word ‘‘ Ephphethah,’’ which 
means ‘‘ Open thyself!’’ So, by these sensible signs, Our Lord 
gives an example which is followed by the Church in the 
administration of the sacraments, especially in that of baptism, 
where the priest, by placing saliva upon the nostrils and ears 
of the catechumen and by pronouncing the word ‘“‘ Ephphethah,” 
disposes the neophyte to hear and to utter the sacred truths of 
eternal life. 


‘“‘ And his ears were opened and the bond of his tongue was 
loosed, and he spoke correctly.’’ As in Ch. v. 43 (the case of 
another miracle worked at some distance from the multitude) 
Christ enjoined silence. Though, as the event proved, His 
injunction was not obeyed, He made His attitude perfectly 
clear—that He was no party to any open publication of the 
miracle. As usual, He allowed human nature to have full 
liberty to obey or disobey in the matter, though His own wishes 
were expressed peremptorily. 


As a result of the news, the people of that region were 
‘‘ beyond measure ”’ full of admiration. Probably, in a district 
so largely pagan, they had never before witnessed such a 
occurrence. The Jews, in their turn, applied to the healing 
and to its Divine Author the words of Isaias xxv. 5-6: ‘ Then 
shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb shall be free... .”’ In a few days, 
some of them were to see an even greater miracle in the 
feeding of the four thousand (Mark viii. 1-10; see A Catholic 
Harmony . . ., §117). 

SERMON THEME. 


In place of the sermon on the Sacraments as sensible signs 
which is so frequently preached on the basis of this Gospel, 
it might be better to give a careful explanation of the rites 
of one in particular—that of Baptism. Certain of its ceremonies, 
as has been said, are foreshadowed in this miracle, and the 
audience may easily obtain the excellent C.T.S. pamphlet on 
Baptism and Churching which gives the complete Latin and 
English texts, together with explanatory notes by Fr. Martindale. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. PHILOSOPHY. 
BY THE Rev. T. E. FLYNN, Ph.D., M.A. 


The most important and interesting work claiming our attention 
in this issue is Dr. Phillips’ new text-book.! It appeared just 
too late for inclusion in the last section of Philosophy Notes. 
For years there has been a demand for a complete text-book of 
reasonable length. Most of the modern philosophical works are 
concerned with one section only of the subject, with the result 
that they are too long and too highly specialized for the ordinary 
student. The few general text-books seem to be too scrappy or too 
intimately dependent upon larger works. Thus the excellent and 
scholarly works of Dr. Coffey and Dr. O’Neill of Maynooth and 
of Dr. Cronin of Dublin, or the volumes of the Stonyhurst series, 
are obviously too long for those who have to do a complete 
short course, although they are invaluable for reference. I am 
not at all sure that the text-book for ecclesiastical students 
of Philosophy should be in English, but I have no wish to 
embark on that discussion, and there has certainly been expressed 
a wish for that particular convenience; but, anyhow, as Dr. 
Phillips suggests, there are others besides ecclesiastical students 
who wish to study Scholastic philosophy. Indeed, it is an often 
remarked and encouraging sign of the times that the numbers 
of such non-professional students is increasing day by day. 


Let it be said at once that Dr. Phillips’ book, judged by its 
first volume, meets this demand admirably. It seems that in 
two volumes of a handy size and at a very moderate price the 
major part of the course will be completed. Apparently, the 
only sections of the normal course which wiil not be represented 
are Logic and Ethics. As things stand many students have 
a course of Logic before they enter the Philosophy school, and 
for them there is a host of text-books in English including the 
admirably complete volume by Fr. Joyce, S.J. One can easily 
understand that Dr. Phillips considered it unnecessary to under- 
take a new one. For Ethics he refers us to Dr. Cronin’s two 
volumes which cannot be bettered in English, but which by their 
bulk rather disturb the proportion. This leaves Dr. Phillips 
with Cosmology, Psychology and Metaphysics. The last is 
relegated to a further volume, and it will be interesting to see 
the scope of that volume when it arrives. 


The present volume deals with Cosmology and Psychology, 
in two equal sections. The treatment is professedly Thomistic, 


1 Modern Thomistic Philosophy, Vol. I, by R. P. Phillips, D.D., M.A. 
Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. PP xiv., 346. 9s. 
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and it is that in the best sense of the word. It is traditional 
in the scope of the theses, but quite modern in its acceptance 
of the certain findings of science. There is no need to indicate 
the contents of the various chapters for they follow the usual 
scholastic theses exactly. The author does not find place for 
the highly interesting modern developments of Psychology, which 
doubtless he considers foreign to his purpose, important as they 
are in their application. Nor does he follow the usual modern 
practice of incorporating purely scientific sections on Physics, 
Chemistry or Physiology, the necessary elements of which can 
perhaps be better studied in their proper text-books. Otherwise, 
as far as I have been able to observe, no thesis of importance 
is omitted, and the treatment is far more thorough than one 
usually finds it in a book of this size. <A preliminary glance 
at the paging of the chapters would lead the reader to suspect 
that such subjects as Space, Time, Individual, Intellectual 
Knowledge, Free-will could not have been expounded very fully; 
but on reading the chapter he will be amazed to find how 
complete it is. No words are wasted; the writing is very 
compact. An argument which ordinarily runs into many pages 
is compressed into as many lines. And yet the exposition runs 
smoothly and is always perfectly clear. There is very little 
actual quotation of other authors, but the most striking thing 
about the book is the extent of the bibliography which has been 
put into real use and which appears modestly in footnotes. 


I imagine that this work of the Wonersh professor will have 
a wide sale as a text-book,- and even where it is not formally 
adopted most students will be glad to have it as an additional 
aid. I look forward eagerly to its early completion. 


Training the Adolescent,? by Fr. Raphael C. McCarthy, 8.J., 
a new volume of the Science and Culture Series, is an excellent 
example of the combination of exact science with the wisdom 
born of experience, and it is an illustration of the value of 
clearly apprehended Psychology in the conduct of education. 
The first chapters deal with the basic questions of physiological 
and anatomical development during adolescence. There follow 
chapters on the sensory changes and on mental development. 
More strictly psychological are those which deal with the 
emotions, will and instincts. As he pursues his course through 
these more theoretical sections, Fr. McCarthy never forgets the 
practical applications of his teaching. For example, after 
describing the development of the auditory capacity he has some 
very sane remarks on the value of musical training and on the 
influence of jazz, and when discussing mental growth he 
emphasizes the danger of day-dreaming and shows the way to 
combat that danger. 


But presently the book becomes more emphatically a treatise 
of Applied Psychology. There are excellent chapters on sex 
instinct and training, on faults and frailties, on guiding 


2 Bruce Publishing Company. pp. XX., 298. Two dollars. 
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idealism, on religious education and on youthful tendencies to 
scepticism, on mental hygiene and on guidance. 


Occasionally one is asked to name books which deal with this 
very practical matter of adolescent training. There is a large 
and constantly growing literature on the subject which receives 
its orientation from the study of sex, but it is difficult to 
recommend any books without reserve. Here is an eminently 
useful book, informative, wise, invariably practical and, of 
course, completely Catholic in its outlook and ideals. It repre- 
sents courses of lectures in Adolescent Psychology given by the 
author at the University of St. Louis and while it is designed 
as a text-book for Catholic colleges it can be read with interest 
and pleasure by all who are interested in the training of youth. 


Reading lists and topics for discussion are supplied for each 
chapter of the book. 


Those who have read Dr. H. S. Box’s The World and God 
will not be surprised to find him insisting in his new book, 
Miracles and Critics,> on the present need of ‘a reassertion 
of the transcendence of God and of the traditional doctrine of 
the supernatural.”’ He rightly sees the essential connection 
between the supernatural and the question of miracle. Therefore 
he undertakes in this small but adequate volume ‘‘ to expound 
the traditional view of the miraculous and to defend it and 


the presence of miracle in the Gospels against the attacks of the 
critics.”’ 


That quotation from his preface is worth making, for it 
exactly indicates the scope of his work. His first. chapter 
accordingly deals with the gospels and the critics, and after 
showing that miracle is so integral a part of the sacred text 
that it cannot be excised without destroying the whole fabric, 


he examines the rationalist criticism of the historicity of the 
gospel record. 


The next chapter he devotes to the idea of miracles, beginning 
it with the locus classicus from St. Thomas, and proceeding 
once more to quote and refute adverse criticism. One line of 
his argument here is concerned with the nature of physical law, 
and his quotations indicate the muddle in which critics involve 
themselves by their cloudy conception of the nature and inter- 
relationship of the various types of law. But I do not find 
that Dr. Box himself lays down as clearly as such a diligent 
student of scholasticism is well fitted to do, the illuminating 
synthesis which can be derived from his acknowledged masters. 


In succeeding chapters, always following the same plan, he 
deals with the evidence for miracles, their purpose and the 
relation between them and natural forces. 


The book will be found useful as a storehouse of the criticism 
of miracles from almost every point of view and as a sound 
defence of gospel miracles against all attacks. I am not aware 


3 The Faith Press. pp. x., 118. 3s. 
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of any book which gives such a complete account of the adverse 
criticism from the earliest and crudest rationalist attempts to 
deny the divinity of Christ down to the subtler tactics of the 
modernist. But, if it is not ungracious to be found asking fer 
more from one who has treated us so well, I should have been 
grateful to find a more elaborate discussion of the nature of 
miracle in general and of the widespread scepticism about more 
modern miracles. The author has a word, familiar from the 
text-books, on the criteria by which we may distinguish the true 
from the sham miracle; but it is all too brief a word. It is 
a joy to be able once more to welcome so unreservedly the 
philosophical work of an Anglican clergyman. 


In The Psychology of Saint Albert the Great, by George C. 
Reilly, 8.T.Lr., O.P., we have an interesting and useful treatise 
in which St. Albert’s psychology is compared with that of 
St. Thomas. Although the two great masters are in harmony 
in their major conclusions their approach is often different, and 
it is the object of the author to show where the difference begins 
and ends. Sometimes this is not very clear as, for example, 
in the question of the forma corporeitatis, but Fr. Reilly’s 
comparison results in a welcome re-statement of St. Thomas’s 
views and a business-like examination of St. Albert’s text. The 
various chapters deal with the Writings of St. Albert, the Union 
of Body and Soul, the Lower Cognitive Powers, Intellect and 
Rational Life, Theory of Knowledge, the Lower Appetitive 
Powers, the Will and Freedom. 


Circulus Philosophicus, seu Objectionum Cumulata Collectio 
is a treatment of Major and Minor Logic in strict scholastic 
form of Objectio, Responsio, Explicatio, which will be useful 
to those whose repetitions and examinations follow this form. 
It is by Fr. Caesare Carbone, whose catechetical work on the 
theses for examination for Orders is familiar to many seminarists. 


II. HISTORY. 
By THE Rev. PHitip HuGuHEs, L.Se.Hist. 


The History of Spain 711-1931, by Louis Bertrand and Sir 
Charles Petrie,’ is a book that leaves the reviewer with very 
mixed feelings. Let us begin with its many good points. 
M. Bertrand deals with the history from the time of the Arab 
conquest to the death of Philip II. Sir Charles Petrie tells 
the story of the long decline from the sixteenth century world 
supremacy. M. Bertrand is at least as much a fighter as he 
is a historian. He is never for a moment unaware that Spain. 
because an essentially Catholic country, has been and still is 
the victim of immense prejudice. Whoever attacked Spain, 
despoiled and pillaged Spain, whether Arabs in the eighth 
century or the English pirates of the sixteenth (or the Com- 
munists of 1934), must be better men than their victims. So 


1 Eyre and Spottiswoode. pp. 580. 18s. 
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it has been only too often and M. Bertrand is determined that, 
for once at least, it shall not be so again. No one who reads 
his eloquent and documented analysis of Arab ignorance, 
treachery and bloodthirstiness, of that race’s utter incapacity 
to invent or construct, will ever share the undisguised laments 
of so many modern historians over the Catholic re-conquest in 
the later Middle Ages. Philip II too is given a much needed 
rehabilitation. But, and this is the main fault we feel the 
book has, M. Bertrand’s enthusiasm hinders the narrative. It 
makes the history a secondary matter, and too often confuses 
his chronology. The second half of the book, if less dis- 
tinguished in style, is much the better as a piece of historical 
workmanship. 

What is the truth about Queen Elizabeth? The “ Virgin 
Queen ’’?? a Jezebel drunk with the blood of the martyrs? a 
poor neurasthenic, sexually abnormal, the tool of her able and 
determined ministers? The certainties of the old Protestant 
legend vanished from the day when Lingard, braving his pub- 
lisher’s warning, produced his famous volume on the reign. 
Since then we know enormously more than it was possible for 
Lingard to know, but the new knowledge has by no means 
brought a new general agreement. Nor are the differences of 
opinion the outcome of the critics’ different religious beliefs. 
Mr. Alan Gordon Smith? defends the thesis that the Queen had 
in William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, not merely a councillor 
supremely influential but a master whom she must obey and 
that, often, against her personal inclinations and judgment. 
In this account Cecil is indeed the King of England. The 
writer carries the story through all the tortuous maze of the 
diplomacy of the forty years Cecil ruled. Plot and counterplot 
are skilfully unravelled. The tale is coherent. How far is 
it true? Here we are brought up against the difficulty that 
to-day many English writers seem to consider themselves 
dispensed from the necessity of proof when their subject is the 
reign of Elizabeth. So it was with Mr. Strachey, so it was 
with Professor Neale. So it is now with Mr. Smith. Mr. 
Strachey was concerned to paint a picture for the fun of the 
thing. Professor Neale has the fame of being the leading 
specialist on his subject. His ipse dizit therefore needs no 
proof and he simply gives us once again, as nearly as does 
not matter, the ancient Protestant myth. Mr. Smith challenges 
that myth and in his method follows the bad example of Mr. 
Neale. Such books are interesting and more than that they 
are valuable. But it is as statements of a case that they are 
valuable, as unsupported statements of a case, and not as 
history. Quod gratis asseritur, gratis negatur. 

Mr. Rees’ book? is a new departure in historical writing. 


ee Cecil, the Power Behind Elizabeth. Kegan Paul. pp. 276. 
los. 6d. 

3 The English Tradition, the Heritage of the Venturers, by J. Aubrey Rees. 
Frederick Muller, Ltd. pp. 306. 12s, 6d 
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His subject is the history of the English commercial virtues 
from the later Middle Ages to our own time. In the first part 
of the book he works through the different trades and studies 
the care of the guilds to maintain the standard of good work- 
manship and the purity of materials employed. In the second 
part he tells the same story as it is shown in the lives of the 
prominent traders, the captains of industry from Sir Richard 
Whittington to Lord Wakefield. The book is filled with detail 
otherwise not easily come by, and the freshness of its point 
of view informs its style. There is a good index and eight 
well chosen illustrations. 

The author of the travels‘ here in part translated was an 
educated German with an interested curiosity that nothing 
escaped. The detail of his observation recalls Baedeker. The 
time is set down to the minute, the monuments he sees 
measured to the inch. He is not hampered by any great sense 
of humour. Whence there emerges a most interesting picture 
of the London scene in the last years of Queen Anne. The 
learned men, the libraries, the booksellers, the curio dealers, 
the sights of the town, the city, lodgings, clothes, prices, the 
pleasant and less pleasant ways of our ancestors’ mode of life, 
here it is all set down as dispassionately as in an auctioneer’s 
catalogue. It is indeed a fascinating record, admirably trans- 
lated, indexed and well produced. 


Dr. Johnson has long ago become as much a national 
institution as if, instead of actually living in the eighteenth 
century, he were a character in Shakespeare or Dickens. Upon 
all the members of the circle in which he moved he has conferred 
something of his own immortality. Our interest in them begins 
in their relation to the great man. Then it continues for their 
own sake. One of the friends of Johnson, about whom much 
eager debate has concerned itself, is Mrs. Thrale, the wife first 
of the Streatham brewer, and after his death of the Italian 
Piozzi. Mrs. Thrale’s conduct in marrying Piozzi, and the 
nature of the break it caused with her family and friends have 
now been put in a new light by Lord Lansdowne’s publication 
of these letters’ from the rich collection of his family papers 
at Bowood. There are in all ninety-nine of them, all addressed 
to Mrs. Thrale’s eldest daughter whom the gruff old doctor 
called Queeney. Of the letters here published, thirty-two are 
written by Johnson, seventeen by Fanny Burney and fifty by 
Mrs. Thrale herself. The last are particularly interesting, with 
an interest that goes beyond the immediate question of the 
second marriage and the attitude of Queeney, of Johnson and 
the rest towards it. They introduce us to the varied life of 
the Continent on the very eve of the Revolution, and often 


4 London in 1710, from the Travels of Zacharias Coenrad von Uffenbach, 
translated and edited by W. H. Quarrell & Margaret Mare. Faber & Faber. 
pp. 194. 7s. 6d. 


5 The Queeney Letters, edited by the Marquis of Lansdowne. Cassell. 
pp. 275. 10s. 6d. 
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enough to that life as the Catholics lived it. They give us, 
too, a glimpse—alas that it is no more!—of Catholic life in 
England at the moment when the first relaxations of the penal 
laws was beginning to tell. The Marquis of Lansdowne is a 
model editor. His introduction could not be bettered, and 
something of its courtly scholarship is reflected in the beautiful 
printing and binding of the book. 


If proof were wanted that the art of pamphleteering is not 
dead it is to hand in these two brochures from Italy.6 The 
authors are both of them Friars Minor of the Conventual 
branch of the Order to which, as is well known, the last two 
Franciscan popes, Sixtus V and Clement XIV belonged. Of 
Clement XIV the most important fact, for the generality of 
us, is that he suppressed the Jesuits, and around his action 
controversy has never ceased to be busy. Naturally enough as 
the great work of Pastor broke into the little explored eighteenth 
century, interest in Clement XIV began to revive. What would 
the great historian’s verdict be? Pastor died before the last 
volumes were published. It was, however, announced that the 
work was practically finished and that it would be issued as 
he left it with indications of authorship where others had been 
called in to revise and complete what he himself had written. 
To the surprise, and more than the surprise, of many, the 
volume on Clement XIV did little more than reprint all the 
anti-papal legend of the old controversies. The pope figures 
in this as a poor miserable specimen indeed, compound of 
ambition and weakness, and after the gaffe of the suppression 
his life slowly peters out in uncertainty and remorse. Fr. 
Cicchitto, in a racy well-documented pamphlet, sets out the 
case against Pastor and the controversy becomes the more 
interesting in that between the publication of Pastor and the 
issue of this pamphlet it has been announced that not Pastor, 
but Fr. Kratz, S.J., is the author of the life of Pope Clement. 
In all this I merely summarize what Fr. Cicchitto has to say. 
The controversy still goes on and the Civilt&é Cattolica has 
had more than one article on the other side—articles which so 
far have not come my way. 


The second pamphlet deals with the mysterious grace accorded 
to Clement XIV when dying, the fact, namely, that he was 
assisted by the bodily presence of S. Alphonsus Liguori, who 
yet remained in his monastery two hundred miles away. The 
pamphlet alleges that at the time of the saint’s canonization 
certain influences, in which fathers of the Society were not 
unconcerned, did their best to keep this occurrence out of the 
case and that in the new life it is presented in a way that lessens 
its historical value considerably. 


6 JZ Pontefice Clemente XIV, nel Vol. XVI, p. 2a, della ‘‘ Storia dei Papi”’ 
di Ludovico von Pastor. Miscellanea Francescana, Rome (118). S. Alfonso e 
Clemente XIV, by Padre M. Giuseppe Abate, O.F.M. Conv. Casa Editrice 
Francescana, Assisi. 
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In very many respects this is a model of what this kind of 
book should be.’ The author understands his subject and is in 
sympathy with it. He is fully conversant with the latest 
literature relating to it. He is systematic, and he writes most 
interestingly. There is not a dull page in all the three hundred 
and more that go to make up his study. The book begins 
with a consideration of the human personality from whom the 
Order derives. It next studies the great spiritual invention 
of S. Ignatius, the Spiritual Exercises. A still longer section 
of eighty-four pages explains the Constitutions and how they 
work out in practice—a chapter which contains a good descrip- 
tion of life in a Jesuit house of studies. We are presented 
with a picture of the Order in action, the Jesuits as theologians, 
directors, preachers, as missionaries, as teachers and, if the 
word be allowed, educationists. Finally, M. Bernoville explains 
the secret of their power. 

It is all very well done and if at times we seem to be reading 
a panegyric the author’s wholehearted sincerity and his very 
real sense of the immense service of the Society to the Church 
and to the World make that, to say the least, excusable. 
Immense the services have indeed been, with the immensity of 
natural forces, so that now we take them for granted and take 
for granted too that they should continue, as we take for 
granted land and sea and sky. 


fae /ésuites, by Gaetan Bernoville. Bernard Grasset, Paris. pp. 33!- 
1: francs. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MIXED MARRIAGE GUARANTEES. 


Canon 1061, §2, directs ‘‘ Cautiones regulariter in scriptis 
exigantur.’’ May we conclude that, in exceptional cases, a verbal 
promise suffices? (N.) 

REPLY. 


(i.) It may be useful to state, at the outset, that the conditions 
on which a dispensation from Mixed Religion is granted depend, 
not only on the common law of the Code, but on the will of the 
Ordinary who enjoys delegated powers in this matter. His use 
of these powers must be in accordance with the common law, 
but this does not mean that he may not insist on additional 
formalities which are not contained, perhaps, either in the 
common law or in local Provincial law. ‘‘ Quaeri ulterius potest, 
utrum Ordinarii quasdam valeat ulteriores addere cautelas ita 
ut, iis recusatis, a parte acatholica, etiam recusetur dispensatio. 
Et evidens est Ordinarios plene uti jure suo sic agendo: oportet 
enim eos agere tanquam bonos dispensatores, maxime in 
praesenti negotio.’’! His indult permits him to dispense from 
the impediment if he thinks it expedient. If this fact is born 
in mind, the variety of practice in different dioceses is at once 
apparent. 

(ii.) In most English dioceses the parties are required, not 
only to give a written promise, but to sign a form in the presence 
of the parish priest. In other places the Ordinary requires two 
witnesses, or even that the promise should be subscribed under 
oath. These are diocesan regulations and it is clearly open to 
the Ordinary to dispense with them, for any reason. 


Occasionally it will be found that the regulations have their 
origin in a Provincial Law. In this case, an Ordinary who 
wishes to do so may dispense from them in particular cases 
only: ‘‘ Decreta Concilii plenarii et provincialis promulgata 
obligant in suo cuiusque territorio universo, nec Ordinarii 
locorum ab iisdem dispensare possunt, nisi in casibus particu- 
laribus et iusta de causa ’’ (Canon 291, §2). Thus the Provincial 
Council of Utrecht, 1924, requires ‘‘ duplex instrumentum, 
quorum alterum continet cautiones a parte catholica, alterum 
cautiones a parte acatholica praestitas, utrumque subscriptione 
respectivi sponsi, duorum testium et ipsius parochi.’’? In the 
First Provincial Council of Westminster, Decretum XXII, ad 6, 
nothing is determined concerning the legal form of the promises, 
nor is it even directed that they must be given in writing. 


1De Becker, De Matrimonio, ed. 1931, p. 02. 


2Claeys Bouaert, Jus Canonicum, I1, §268, n. (4). 
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(iii.) The common law of the Church, from which no Ordinary 
may dispense, except in the rare contingencies of Canon 81, 
directs the cautiones to be in writing ‘‘ regulariter,’’ but nothing 
is directed concerning the form of this written document. 
Cardinal Gasparri explains the force of the word ‘ regulariter ”’ 
as follows: ‘‘ Pariter scriptura jure communi non est absolute 
necessaria, sed regulariter cautiones in scriptis exigantur nisi 
justae gravesque causae obstent, tum quia promissio scripta 
maiorem vim habere solet, tum quia cautiones scriptae deinde 
in archivo paroeciali aut etiam in Curia episcopali diligenter 
custodientur.’’> Apart, therefore, from the case where the 
faculties of the Ordinary are expressly qualified by a phrase 
requiring the guarantees in every case to be in writing, a dis- 
pensation may be granted on a verbal promise, even outside 
the contingencies of Canon 81, if all the other conditions are 

i ly the moral certainty of the promises being 
observed. The mind of the Holy Office was explained in a reply 
of December 10th, 1902: ‘‘ Quod si in aliquo casu extraordinario 
talia concurrunt adiuncta, ut episcopus valeat sibi comparare 
moralem certitudinem tam de huiusmodi cautionum sinceritate 
pro praesenti, quam de earum adimplemento pro futuro, 
specialesque omnino adsint rationes impedientes ne consueto 
modo cautiones praestentur, ipsius conscientiae et prudentiae.’” 
Mgr. Nau quite admirably seizes the point at issue: ‘‘ Ordinarily 
the guarantees must be given in writing, wherefore there must 
be a serious reason to accept merely a verbal promise before 
witnesses. The refusal to sign the guarantee is not necessarily 
an indication of insincerity. Some, especially among the less 
educated, are afraid to sign any document lest some material 
harm come to them. Some non-Catholics fear lest the document 
be published with their signature. Others again because of their 
prejudices constantly suspect some afterthought in the minds 
of Catholics. However, if there be any founded suspicion of 


insincerity concerning the reason for such refusal, the dispen- 
sation cannot be granted.’ 


Hence, with regard to our correspondent’s query, the decision 
rests entirely with the Ordinary. The priest applying for a 
dispensation can only represent, as strongly as he pleases, the 
view that there exist the gravest reasons why the guarantees 
should not be given ‘‘ modo consueto.” Of far greater importance 
is the moral certainty concerning the fulfilment of the guaran- 
tees, and experience leads us to believe that this is sometimes 


wanting, even though the promises are solemnly given in writing, 
and witnesesd by the priest. 





E. J. M. 


3 De Matrim., § 452. 
4Gasparri, Fontes, IV, n. 1262. 


5 Marriage Laws of the Code, p. 74. 












QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MARRIAGE CAUSES. 


Is it possible to obtain a simple and, above all, a practical 
treatise for the assistance of a diocesan Curia in the marriage 
causes which come before its Tribunal of First Instance? (M.) 


REPLY. 


As in any other kind of legal procedure, efficiency is acquired 
only by practical experience. A detailed knowledge of Book IV 
of the Code may be acquired by patient study, yet this alone 
will be insufficient for the practical handling of a case: it might 
even be a disadvantage if, in a diocesan curia, an attempt was 
made to carry out, to the last detail, all the prescriptions of 
the Code. In addition to the ordinary commentaries on Book 
IV, and particularly Tit. XX, De Causis Matrimonialibus, the 
following works may be of use: Lanier, Guide Pratique de la 
Procédure Matrimoniale.! It is written by the Vice-Official of 
Paris and contains a number of useful formulae. Among the 
Canon Law Studies issued by the Catholic University of 
Washington is The Collegiate Tribunal of First Instance, by 
De A. E. Lyons, which has special reference to Matrimonial 
Causes. Unfortunately no formulae are given, but it is useful 
to have, in English, a commentary on the relevant portions of 
Book IV of the Code. But what is really required is access 
to an actual completed case, properly arranged with all the 
necessary documents and evidence, such as will be sent by the 
diocesan tribunal to the court of second instance—which is, 
more often than not, the Rota. One of these completed 
dossiers may be seen in d’Angelo, La Curia Diocesana, Vol. II, 
Funzionamento2 It is an actual case bearing the date 1884, 
and, apart from its antiquity, is a useful document to consult. 
A far better example, and the only completely satisfactory one 
known to the present writer, is to be found in Part III of 
Dr. Benedetti’s Ordo Judicialis Processus Canonici Instruendi 
(pro curiis et tribunalibus diocesanis). It appears to be an 
actual case from the Paris Tribunal bearing the very recent 
date 1932, and it is concerned with what is, unfortunately, 
becoming very common: an invalid marriage owing to an 
intention to prevent the birth of children. The official docu- 
ments are in Latin, the evidence in French, and the judgment 
also in French. Both in this dossier and in the one already 
mentioned, the ‘‘ sentence ’’ is extremely short. Reading the 
very fine judgments of the Rota, in marriage causes, one is 
sometimes intimidated by their prolixity and by the closeness 
of the reasoning. It appears that, in a judgment of the court 
of first instance, such length and such detail are not required. 
It is of far greater importance to place before the court of 
second instance the evidence as fully as possible, with no 


1 Tequi, 82 Rue Bonaparte, Paris VI. 
2Casa Editrice Dr. Pietro Lisi, Giarre, Sicily, 1928. 
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possible lacunae. The second court will form its judgment on 
the evidence sent, rather than on the argument in law and in 
fact contained in the judgment of the first court. This admirable 
little work is published at 3s. 3d. by Marietti, Via Legnano 23, 
Turin, and its author is an advocate of the Rota. ‘ 

eo. M. 


ADMISSION INTO A NOVITIATE. 


Is it a correct interpretation of Canon 542, 1, that the words 
‘* qui sectae acatholicae adhaeserunt ”’ apply to all converts who 
have been, at any time, members of an heretical sect? (T.) 


REPLY. 


‘‘ Firmo praescripto can. 539-541, aliisque in propriis cuiusque 
religionis constitutionibus, (1) Invalide ad novitiatum admit- 
tuntur: qui sectae acatholicae adhaeserunt. ...’’ The Codex 
Commission, October 16th, 1919, ad 7, decided that the law is 
to be understood as applying only to those who have fallen 
away from the faith and joined a non-Catholic sect, but not 
to those who, moved by the grace of God, have been reconciled 
to the Church after having been born in heresy or schism. A 
further point was not settled by the Commission, namely, 
whether the words apply to those who have been baptized in 
infancy as Catholics, and brought up, through the neglect of 
parents or guardians, as non-Catholics. There is sufficient 
authority for deciding that the law does not apply to them: 
‘‘Some doubts may be raised regarding the position of those 
who have been born and baptized in the Catholic Church, but 
who, through the lapse of their parents, or for some similar 
reason, have been brought up from infancy as non-Catholics. 
In our opinion, such persons are not included in the prohibition. 
Positively, the decision states that the words apply to those 
who have fallen away from the faith and attached themselves 
to a non-Catholic sect. The words defecerunt and adhaeserynt 
imply, we think, deliberation, and, consequently, they are not 
applicable to those whose secession from the Church took place 
before they had attained the use of reason.’’! 

‘‘Quae Commissionis declaratio eos quoque videtur, ob pari- 
tatem rationis comprehendere, qui licet catholice baptizati ab 
infantili aetate in haeresi educati sunt, si postea ad catholicam 
fidem convertantur.’”? E. J. M. 


17.E.R., XV, p. 63. 
2 Wernz-Vidal, III, n. 246. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THE REv. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 
THE SACRAMENT OF CONFIRMATION. 


In a comprehensive ten-page Instruction, dated Pentecost, 1934, 
and printed in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis on January 24th last, 
the S.C. of the Sacraments has assembled all that can be found 
in recent legislation to affect a simplex sacerdos administering 
the sacrament of Confirmation. On two important questions, 
concerning the proper minister of the sacrament and the age of 
candidates for Confirmation, the present discipline of the Church 
is carefully explained. 


(i.) Recent Legislation. 


Two Instructions on Confirmation have been issued in recent 
times—one by the Sacred Roman and Universal Inquisition in 
1888, and the other in the Appendix to the Typical (1925) edition 
of the Roman Ritual. The first was largely rendered obsolete 
by canons 780-800 of the Code; and experience has shown that 
even the latter now requires supplementing. The decision to 
prepare a new Instruction to replace both documents was reached 
as far back as December, 1928. 


(t%i.) The Minister of Confirmation. 

Following closely the dogmatic definition of Trent, canon 782 
lays it down that the ordinary minister of the sacrament of 
Confirmation is a Bishop, the extraordinary minister a priest 
who has received the power by law or by Papal indult. Cardinals 
possess this faculty in virtue of canon 239; also Abbots and 
Prelates nullius, and Vicars and Prefects Apostolic, even though 
they may lack the episcopal character—in which case the faculty 
is granted for their own territory only, and for the duration 
of their office (c. 782). 

Thus far the extent of the privilege is defined by the common 
law of the Church. But there are other cases, in parts of Latin 
America, where the Holy See has been constrained to depute 
priests to assist in this work; and in each case every effort 
has been made to preserve the reverence due to the sacrament 
by appointing Apostolic Protonotaries or (in accordance with 
the decennial faculties) Vicars Forane, to take the place of the 
Bishop with suitable dignity and splendour. 

In recent years several bishops have petitioned the Holy See 
to extend the South American privilege to parts of Europe where 
similar difficulties are experienced. This question was resolved 
by the S.C. in una Namurcen. et aliarum on January 25th, 1924. 
Briefly, the proposed extension was refused and the petitioners 
were advised to ask the Holy See for an Auxiliary or Coadjutor 
Bishop, or to seek the help of neighbouring bishops to administer 


Confirmation. 
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(wi.) The Age for Confirmation. 
Two other resolutions concern the age at which Confirmation 

may be received. Apropos of canon 788, the Code Commission T 

declared on June 7th, 1931, that Confirmation may not be 

conferred on children below the age of about seven, except in 

the cases for which the text of the canon provides. In Spain 


and South America, however, a custom exists of confirming ° 
children much earlier, and even immediately after baptism ; and, b 
on February 27th, 1932, the S.C. of the Sacraments replied to a 


the question whether such a custom could be maintained ’ p 
“*A ffirmative et ad mentem.’? Where the custom is not based 
on the ‘‘ grave and just reasons *’ demanded by canon 788, the 


faithful are to be instructed in the common law of the Church, " : 
and children prepared for Confirmation by careful catechizing. g 
Also, while it is fitting that Confirmation should be received 0 
before First Communion, it must not be inferred that children y 
who have reached the age of reason should be prevented from § 
( 


unable, as yet, to receive Confirmation. 

Again, there may be times when it is not only lawful, but 
laudable, to confirm a child below the age of seven years. A 
child in danger of death through sickness ought, whenever 
possible, to be given this title to greater glory in heaven. Many 
theologians hold that there may be other reasons also for 
anticipating the age for Confirmation. It suffices, they suggest 
as an example, that it be foreseen that the bishop or priest 
will not return for a considerable period. 


making their First Communion, merely because they have been 


Ry 
PERRET: 
> —_—” -—_ 4. > a> 


(iv.) The Appendiz to the Roman Ritual. 


Parts two and three of the new Instruction in the main 
transcribe the existing Instructio de Confirmatione which is 
placed at the head of the Appendix to the Roman Ritual. Its 
purpose is to guide a priest administering this sacrament with 
powers delegated by the Holy See. The twenty-five preliminary 
paragraphs have received minor corrections in the light of the 
responses which we have summarized, and references to the 
canons of the Code are added. The formulary to be used 
completes the document (A.A.S., XXVII, p. 11). 


FEAST OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD. 


A recent page of ‘‘ Variations in the rubrics of the Roman 
Missal and Breviary ’’ merely gives rubrical expression to a 
decree noticed last December, in virtue of which the feast of h 
the Precious Blood will henceforth be celebrated as a double 
of the first class. It will command second Vespers as well as 
first. The commemoration of the octave day of St. John the 
Baptist will be retained only in Lauds and in private Masses 
(A.A.S., XXVII, p. 81). 









BOOK REVIEWS 


The Wilfrid Wards and the Transition. Volume I. By Maisie 
Ward. (Sheed & Ward. 15s.) 

Mrs. Sheed’s notable book is a worthy continuation of the 
series of volumes in which her father told so well the history 
of English Catholicism in the nineteenth century. A brilliant 
biographer, Wilfrid Ward was also an historian of movements 
and events. His daughter’s book is more concerned with 
personal relationships, but she too has her mind fixed on one 
epoch-making phenomenon, the transition from the abnormal 
Catholic attitude which marked a period of defensive warfare 
to the enlargement which has followed on the release of that 
stress. Wilfrid Ward himself was acutely aware of the “ State 
of Siege ’’ and any reader of this book cannot fail to understand 
what he meant by that oft-repeated metaphor. Whether he was 
sufficiently just and accurate in his appreciation of the new 
Catholic attitude of mind is perhaps open to discussion. 

The construction of this book is somewhat forbidding. In 
the first place there is no single focal point of interest. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilfrid Ward though most intimately united were 
very definitely two and not one, and Mrs. Sheed has no intention 
of allowing her mother’s personality to be lost sight of in 
presence of the rather overwhelming figure which no true son 
of W. G. Ward could fail to appear. This necessitates a separate 
treatment of the family history of both father and mother, and 
separate estimation of their literary work. Again, the book 
is built up partly of Wilfrid Ward’s hitherto unpublished 
reminiscences, partly of letters, and the whole is cemented by 
their daughter’s ‘‘ narrative.’’ 

But let it be said at once that Mrs. Sheed has triumphed 
over the difficulties of her material and has produced an 
admirably interesting book. If much more space has been given 
to Wilfrid Ward than to his wife, that was inevitable and their 
daughter has by emphasis done her utmost to redress the balance. 

Wilfrid Ward himself tells the story of his childhood in the 
Pugin house attached to Old Hall. It was a happy household 
presided over by a genial if somewhat boisterous father, most of 
whose time was devoted to philosophy and theology, and by a 
rather severe but very pious and devoted mother. Ecclesiasticism 
ran riot in the family. Their friends were almost all ecclesiastics, 
their games were built on the liturgy, they lived under the shadow, 
stern if benign, of a great seminary their interests were almost 
wholly centred in persons, problems and politics connected with 
the Church. There were two saving graces, a love of music and 
a sense of fun. 

Both Mrs. Sheed and her father are critical of their régime, 
but not nearly critical enough. That the children grew up 
thoroughly sound Catholics and, notwithstanding some strange 
Mannerisms, very distinguished and useful members of the 
Church and of society, was in spite of their education, not 
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because of it. Most of them took a formal religious profession, 
but even for that they had but an unpromising preparation. 
Not so are priests and nuns usually made. Only one showed 
the natural development of such a system, and his later character 
and history are described in a ruthless sketch on page 164. 
Quite definitely this is not the Catholic ideal of education, and 
some of its elements—e.g., the children’s habits of distinguishing 
prominent clergy as belonging to the “right” or the “ wrong 
side ’’—were distinctly regrettable. 


W. G. Ward cannot be blamed for not sending Wilfrid up 
to Oxford in the days before the removal of the prohibition, 
though he shared with Manning the responsibility for the post- 
ponement of the realization of Newman’s dream. Be that as 
it may, Wilfrid’s sense of loss persevered throughout life. He 
went to the Catholic University College in Kensington and 
while there took the London B.A. Then in pursuance of what 
proved to be an abortive vocation to the priesthood he went 
to the English College in Rome, where in somewhat desultory 
fashion he studied philosophy for eight months. But his health 
broke down, and in 1878 he went to Ushaw, ‘‘ to complete my 
theological course.’? But ‘‘ the habits of idleness which I had 
effectually contracted at school still clung to me. . . I did not 
obtain a really full or accurate knowledge of theology at Ushaw, 
but my two theological prize essays were a success which took 
the tangible form of a cheque for £150.’’ 

If he did not learn much philosophy in Rome he learned many 
other things and received abiding impressions which were to 
be of value in his life work. He saw the Church in the fullness 
of her activity and he glimpsed the glory of her history as 
permanently recorded in the very stones of Rome. So, too, if 
he ‘‘did not obtain a really full and accurate knowledge of 
theology at Ushaw ”’ he learned in that great and representative 
seminary of the North something of the spirit of the old English 
Catholicism which was in striking contrast to the rather exotic 
piety of those who were on the “ right side ”’ in the circles of 
his boyhood. 

As judged by his biographer in a very interesting chapter of 
analysis (VII: ‘‘ Finding a Life Work ”’) his function in life 
was that of a liaison officer. ‘‘ In the ’eighties he was making 
contacts with, entering into the minds of, individuals who 
differed widely from one another and from him... . By the 
*nineties he had... become the philosopher of the Church’s 
constitution . . . concerned with the Church’s mind, working 
out the conditions of harmony between the authoritative teaching 
of the Church and the free operation of the human intellect at 
large. The formulation of the relation between the rulers of 
the Church and the thinkers was in the true sense his life work.” 

I wonder if that is quite true, and if it is I fail to see the 
evidence of it in this book. After all, Wilfrid Ward was never 
either a philosopher or a theologian in the technical (perhaps 
narrow) sense of the words. He was certainly keenly interested 
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in one or two fundamental problems and singularly successful 
in their elucidation, but even his wide reading in the history 
of the Church and his own familiarity with theologians of a 
certain school could not make up for the lack of training 
represented by his periods in Rome and Ushaw. Nor is this 
defect to be attributed to the decadence of scholasticism before 
the Leonine revival of Thomism or to the incompetence of 
teachers. It is to be remembered that there were contemporaries 
of Wilfrid Ward whose academic opportunities were precisely 
those of which he recked so lightly and who became first-rate 
theologians, and it is hardly fair to suggest that there were 
no really sound scholastics in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. W. G. Ward was in a position to judge ‘“‘ the philo- 
sophical fabric which occupies our colleges’? and, making 
allowance for his notorious exuberance, there was probably 
much truth in his strictures. But I gravely doubt Wilfrid 
Ward’s competence in these matters. There is evidence in this 
book of his interest in them, and there will probably be much 
more in the second volume which all who have read this will 
eagerly await; he exercised or tried to exercise a restraining 
influence on Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. But I cannot help 
suspecting that for want of precise theological equipment he 
was not in a position to fill the ambitious réle which his daughter 
assigns to him. While I can sympathize with his resentment 
against those who, like Fr. Bowden, easily dubbed him a 
“liberal ’’ Catholic, I do think that he had swung too far over 
from the position of his father who demanded papal bulls every 
morning for breakfast. For example, in a letter to his wife 


describing an interview with Dr. Schobel whose views ewxactly 


agreed with his own, he writes: ‘‘ He strongly says that you 
can’t compel an individual to believe anything not defined, and 
even that in its freest interpretation. But he must say of 
course that if it should be defined he will accept a given opinion. 
But the theological teaching is quite different—being for pro- 
visional guidance, generally the safest to follow, to be gone with 
from pietas fidei, etc., and yet in a given case capable of turning 
out quite mistaken. A man would therefore be in an unsafe 
state who did not follow current theological teaching with 
reverence, but in a given case he may quite dissent from it and 
prove right in the event.’’ This is an obvious abridgment of 
what Dr. Schobel said ; but it is hard to believe that the ‘‘ really 
learned theologian ’? (such as Dr. Schobel indeed was) would 
have said just that in that way. 


The liaison work which is really evident in this book was 
found in Wilfrid Ward’s inestimable and all too rare gift of 
presenting Catholic truth to non-Catholics in a reasonable and 
sympathetic way ; in penetrating to the core of their difficulties ; 
i stating facts without compromise and without exaggeration ; 
im manifesting that ‘‘ love of truth for its own sake ’’ which 
he shared with his great master, and confidently expecting such 
& love of truth from others. All this he could do in a style 
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of writing that was as eloquent and vivacious as it was solid. 
‘‘The problem for those of us who think we have something 
to teach the world,’’ wrote a reviewer in the Nineteenth Century, 
‘‘is to translate our philosophy into literature. This is just 
what Mr. Ward has been doing’ (p. 100). And Mrs. Sheed 
writes : ‘‘ The essence of his talent was an overmastering interest 
in the workings of other men’s minds ”’ (p. 98). 

Following the lines of this analysis we have accounts of his 
relationships with Gladstone, Jowett, Ruskin, R. H. Hutton, 
Tennyson, Huxley, Newman, Manning; and, later, with the 
members of the Synthetic Society: Balfour, Sidgwick, von 
Hiigel, Tyrrell, Martineau. Besides these, often fascinating, 
personal sketches and reminiscences, various large problems are 
discussed: the University Question, Anglican Orders, the 
beginnings of Modernism. 

In all Wilfrid Ward’s labours his most constant and sympa- 
thetic confidante and adviser was his wife, Josephine Ward. 
As a rule their appreciation of men and of affairs was absolutely 
harmonious. There was one exception. She could not share 
his enthusiasm for Mr. Arthur Balfour. ‘‘ They [Mrs. Ward 
and Mr. Balfour] were not personally sympathetic. My mother 
would declare that when she talked to Mr. Balfour he used 
to say: ‘ How interesting’ in a voice which announced an 
extremity of boredom. She felt that if she had read the right 
book and expressed the right opinion, she was ‘ marked up one,’ 
if not she was ‘ sent down to the bottom of the class.’ ”’ 

The author’s account of her mother represents Josephine Ward 
as a wife and mother full of charm and personality, wholly 
efficient in her fundamental duties and yet finding time to share 
her husband’s literary and social interests and to exploit her 
own gift as a novelist of rare distinction and of recognized 
achievement. Many who read the chapter entitled ‘‘ One Poor 
Scruple ’’ will realize that here is a book to read or re-read. 

I cannot conclude this review without a word of congratulation 
and of gratitude to Mrs. Sheed for her own occasional excursions 
into the field of apologetic. Her defence of the contemplative 
life in Chapter XII is a moving and valuable piece of work. 
But, indeed, the book as a whole makes fascinating reading 


and is a most valuable contribution to the Catholic history of 
our own times. 7. Bw. e- 


The Unfinished Universe. By T. S. Gregory. (Faber & Faber. 
pp. 343. 8s. 6d.) 

Various as are the ways by which converts have travelled to 
the Church this ‘‘ story of my conversion ’’ by Mr. Gregory is 
startlingly different from any that one has read yet. In fact it 
is hard to understand how such a book could represent what 
must have been an historical process. The nerve of the argument 
is that the idea of the supernatural is essential to religion. 
Any account of the universe which makes it complete in itself, 
which leaves no room for an irruption from without, but repre- 
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sents a tidy whole containing its whence and whither in the 
invulnerability of its circle, is self-condemned because it is 
self-sufficient. Any thoughtful man to-day might come to that 
conclusion, and it might lead him on to the recognition of the 
claims of the Catholic Church. The insistence on the insufficiency 
of nature, on the necessity of a supernatural origin and the 
demand for a supernatural end, which is to be achieved by 
virtue of the supernatural intervention of the Incarnation with 
the system of grace, sacraments, miracles and prayer that flows 
from the Word made flesh, is rapidly becoming an exclusive 
character of the Catholic Church, marking her off, not only 
from pre-Christian paganism, but from heresy and the “ post- 
Christian ’’ paganism of our own day. 

The realization of all this was, I presume, the occasion of 
Mr. Gregory’s conversion; and to drive the lesson home with 
the finish and polish, the great—round—O completeness of this 
book was worth while doing. But it would not be surprising 
if the argument were retorted and this very perfection were 
made the basis of a charge of ‘‘ magic ”’ here. 


Be that as it may, the artistic completeness and roundness 
of the argument makes a large part of the joy of this book. 
“ Exiles and pioneers, the disestablished and disinherited of 
antiquity [the Greeks], acquired the strength of Puritans, their 
cultural descendants, and of scientists who are but Puritans 
revised ’? (p. 36). There, at the beginning of the book, you see 
the scheme of the distinctive part of argument; and at these 
three stages of world history there are three separate attempts 
to create a finished universe: Greek philosophy, Renaissance 
culture with emerging Protestantism, and modern science. Each 
of these phases the author examines in illuminating detail. 


Over against all this you have the Hebrew prophet who “ did 
not formulate or discover the world as a man who wants to 
know, who travels to enquire, whose force of mind bursts the 
flaming walls of the cosmos: he did but express the purpose 
which the ‘ living God vouchsafed to reveal to his servant ’—the 
word of the Lord ” (p. 233). Again, at a stage later, you have 
Christianity and the Word made flesh. And again, when 
civilization was destroyed in the fifth century, you find the 
reconstruction by Benedictine monachism; and this ‘“ ‘ new 
world was a growth rather than a structure.’ It was not arti- 
ficial, yet it was the work of uprooted refugees ”’ (p. 265). The 
comparison of the restorative work of the monks with that of 
the Hellenes and their kind is a finely developed contrast 
illustrative of the artistic completeness of detail which charac- 
terises the whole book. 


As a matter of fact in the universe of his discourse Mr. 
Gregory is as finished as the most unregenerate Hellene of them 
all. The absorbing interest of his wide culture, the beauty and 
vigour of his style, his occasionally rushing eloquence carry the 
reader forward breathless and enthralled; but the thoughtful 
critic will sometimes be jerked to a standstill by a paradoxical 
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opinion or a startling enthymeme, and will insist on a pause for 
reflection. This may result either in a new-born conviction or 
in the rejection of a point of view, but in either case it is evidence 
of the stimulating value of the book. 


I fear that The Unfinished Universe may not make as wide an 
appeal as it deserves, but those who like it will be thrilled by it. 
And, to be very practical, I could see a score of sermons suggested 
by its epigrams and enriched by its stores of historical infor- 
mation ; but they will not be ready-made sermons. T. KE. F. 


A Saint in the Slave Trade: Peter Claver. By Arnold Lunn. 
(Sheed & Ward. Cr. 8vo. pp. 256. 6s.) 

On page 67 of this book the author writes: ‘‘ It is useless, 
of course, to argue with people who, as the result of defective 
imagination, read back all their own prejudices into the remote 
past.’’ Yet Mr. Lunn pursues this hopeless task for nearly two 
hundred pages more. In view of the above admission we must 
look for an explanation, other than the one that appears on 
the surface, for Mr. Lunn’s industry. He calls the book “a 
biography and an argument,’’ and we incline to think that the 
argument is between Philip drunk and Philip sober, in other 
words between the old free-thinking Mr. Lunn and the present 
Catholic. In that case, where both sides can appreciate the 
argument at its proper value, the book is worth while and the 
Catholic will profit by reading it to the clarification of his 
ideas and the increase of his knowledge concerning a difficult 
subject. But as an argument addressed to the worldly-minded 
and to those without the faith the book “is useless,’’ and very 
largely for the reasons given by Mr. Lunn himself. It is no 
use being sweetly reasonable with persons of this type; one 
must adopt the methods of the youthful Daniel with the wicked 
elders and roughly demand of them to specify the charge under 
which we are condemned. Is it Christian theory or Christian 
practice that is being indicted? If the former, will they 
produce an ethic that will compare with Christian morality? 
If the latter, we admit our guilt so far as we individual 
Christians are concerned for it is only another way of saying 
that we are human and the Christian religion is divine. We 
insist, however, on a direct answer to these two questions. If 
Christian morality is defective, let them produce a nobler. If 
the practice of Christians is at fault, will they show us an 
example? We have been told so often that religion is a played- 
out force, an exploded superstition, that the time is surely at 
hand, if it is not already here, when the New Thought should 
assume responsibility for the present state of civilization. And 
when that time comes we shall be interested to see what are 
the criteria of right conduct, and in what way they differ from 
or are superior to Christian precepts. As Mr. Lunn has shown 
in this book, the Christian Church has preserved intact for 
nearly 2,000 years the very ideals which she is supposed to have 
betrayed and the laws under which she is now sacle «6 
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I. ROME. 
By THE VERY Rav. Mer. Ricuarp L. SmitH, Ph.D., M.A. 


We have had our experiment of a “silent zone’’ for some 
time now; months have elapsed since the order that all horns 
were to be forbidden to traffic, both by day and by night, and 
it is interesting to watch the effect of this bold bye-law. Notices 
to pedestrians, motorists and cyclists bespatter the walls of our 
buildings. They are wise notices, and attractively produced, 
with the silhouette of a man, bent on suicide, marching along, 
his face buried in a newspaper. But for all that, road sense 
is very slow of birth. I notice that the general public behaves 
obediently enough in the wide, modern streets, the Viale del 
Re, the Tritone, the Corso d’Italia, the Nazionale. There folk 
scuttle across between the white lines after carefully watching 
the robot, strung above the crossing. But in the narrow streets 
of medizval and renaissance Rome, where there are no side- 
walks, people saunter down the centre just as they used to do 
in the days of lumbering coaches and sedan chairs. For a car 
to make its way through the Campo, turn down the Monserrato 
and travel all the way back to the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele 
is not only a trial of everybody’s patience, driver’s, passengers’, 
pedestrians’—it is also a considerable achievement. And the 
taxi-driver has, in consequence, acquired a new stock in trade; 
racing his engine, sighing and flinging himself back in the seat 
with arms ostentatiously folded, leaning out with a sudden jerk 
of his body to scatter pearls of polite sarcasm or to hurl epic 
abuse. In defence of the pedestrian, it should be said that 
when you have no special part of the street reserved as your 
own, it is hard to avoid sprawling over the whole of it. There 
is not much fun in creeping along with one’s shoulders grazing 
door-posts aifd window-sills. Gradually you edge towards the 
middle in order to pass more slowly-moving bodies. The time 
comes when you forget to return—and then suddenly you find 
a hot radiator in the small of your back, and you leap sideways 
into the pungent sanctuary of pizzicheria. By degrees we shall 
all acquire the requisite sixth sense. In England it took the 
hens a long time to get used to motor traffic. But they have 
done it and, if hens can, well, so can we. 


But despite hairbreadth escapes every time one walks the 
ancient parts of Rome, this is not the main topic of our 
conversation. Abyssinia occupies the front page of our daily 
newspaper morning after morning. I cannot burke this subject, 
though it is hard to clarify the situation or indeed say anything 
useful. Europe seems to have been seething with alarms since 
1910 or thereabouts. The danger is that we grow used to this 
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state of things. For such a frame of mind, the most salutary 
thought is that the volcano did erupt in 1914 and may easily 
do so again. Easily—for even England is being drawn back 
into the armament race. Her air force is to be strengthened, 
and Japan has denounced the naval quotas of the Washington 
Treaty. But perhaps worst of all is the recrudescence of the 
bad old doctrine of the balance of power. For what else can 
the Franco-Russian entente mean, but that they are both afraid 
of Germany and mean to surround her as they tried to do before 
1914? And may not Nazi activity in Austria, besides being 
based on the pan-German theory, have some connection with 
the attempt to prevent a complete encirclement? But that way 
lies war. I have always insisted in these notes on the con- 
structive nature of Mussolini’s alliances and treaties. He was 
not aiming at any such balance of power, but at the linking 
up of all the countries pledged to peace, whoever they might 
prove to be, one by one as they should come in. And now Italy 
herself has turned bellicose. 


It is true that she is not bellicose in Europe. All the Duce’s 
plans still stand for the integrity of Austria, the settlement 
of the Danubian basin, the enticement of Germany back into 
the Council-chamber of the Nations. But can war be thus 
isolated? And will the League of Nations survive the shock? 
This last is a question which worries France and England far 
more than Italy. Mussolini has not expressed any great respect 
for the Genevan institution during the past years. It is too 
big, in his opinion, for practical purposes: it consults nations 
with no interest in the affairs under discussion and with no 
intention of helping to put the decision into effect. All his 
own contributions to the peace of Europe have been made 
independently, if not actually in defiance, of the League. If 
it has chosen to approve, so much the better for the League. 
In the past there has even been talk of Italy resigning from 
the League. The Abyssinian question, therefore, does not show 
anv inconsistency with Mussolini’s past attitude—however some 
statesmen may deplore that attitude. 


But it is very significant that all the protests against Fascism’s 
alleged high-handedness towards Abyssinia have hitherto come 
from English critics. France, to whom the League is perhaps 
even more precious than to ourselves, has uttered no word of 
disagreement. Instead, there is a powerful portion of the French 
Press which supports the Italian stand: there are papers openly 
saying that Italy’s friendship is more valuable to them than 
Abyssinia’s. 

What is one to think of all this? Is justice being outraged, 
as the critics affirm? I should be in a better position to form 
an opinion on this question if I knew what Mussolini intends 
in Abyssinia. But neither I, nor anyone of the general public, 
can know this. Of the frontier incidents there is no doubt; 
of the lack of effective control by the central government of the 
Ethiopian Emperor, similarly, there can be no two opinions. 
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Nor should anyone quarrel with Italy’s determination to protect 
the life and property of her colonists. The feudally organized 
tribes on the frontier are a nuisance to all their neighbours, 
and it would displease nobody if they were read a sharp lesson 
in discipline. 


The anti-British polemics of the Italian Press during the past 
week have made unpleasant reading. If Italy intends a wrong, 
it certainly does not put it right to quote British bad example 
in the past. But I do not know whether she does intend a 
wrong. And our conduct under Palmerston, various punitive 
expeditions which we have conducted in the past, such as the 
Chinese Opium War, give us little right to criticize the avowed 
intentions of the Italian Government. 


Even the question of both Italy’s and Abyssinia’s membership 
of the League is not so simple as it may appear at first sight. 
A Government which cannot control the territory nominally 
under its jurisdiction should not carry the same weight at the 
Council table as other Governments, who are in a position to 
answer for all their subjects. The Italian contention in this 
case is that to talk of Abyssinia and Italy as equals, because 
both are members of the League, is to beg the whole question. 
Italy may negotiate with the Ethiopian Emperor, but what 
guarantee has she that he will be able to perform what he 
promises? The Fascists must be allowed to take measures 
themselves for the safety of their colonists, even if Abyssinia’s 
sovereign rights are thereby infringed. If this is not allowed, 
the Fascists will take the necessary measures all the same. 
It is the barbaric condition of Abyssinia which forces them to 
do this, and which renders all reference to Geneva meaningless. 
I have given the Italian point of view as far as I am able to 
gather it from the newspapers. It is always good to hear the 
other side, and it does not seem to have been allowed as much 
space as is usual in our newspapers, which positively do violence 
to themselves to allow Germany a hearing. The case is 
peculiarly parallel with Japan’s position in Manchukuo. And 
I have never been satisfied that the League faced facts over 
that problem. 


The other question, whether, in the case of war breaking out, 
it can be isolated to Abyssinia is a disturbing one. The balance 
of peace is so precarious that disturbance anywhere, involving 
a European Power, strikes one as dangerous. But the whole 
thing is too complicated to tempt me to turn prophet. Just 
as I can see no useful purpose in discussing the effect of war 
upon Italy herself. And perhaps, after all, the situation will 
clear without any recourse being necessary to force. However, 
I doubt this. 


There is a strong rumour that the Holy Father intends going 
out to Castelgandolfo at the end of this month and making a 
longer stay there this year than last, which was in the nature 
of an experiment. Meanwhile preparations are being pushed 
on for the great Catholic Press Exhibition in the Cortile della 
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Pinea at the Vatican. This promises to be really important, 
and it is to be hoped that those responsible for the English 
exhibits will exercise their imagination and present their goods 
in an attractive manner. The organizers are aiming at more 
than a collection of all Catholic newspapers and periodicals. 
They want to make an impressive, pictorial record of what the 
Faith is doing by means of the Apostolate of the Press, whom 
it is reaching and whom not, what it is achieving and what 
has still to be done. Charts are a helpful feature of such 
exhibits. So that I hope the English room will not be just a 
series of English publications, but that those publications will 
provide the evidence for géneralizations, presented easily and 
immediately to the eye of the visitor. I have no idea how this 
is to be done. But luckily it is not my business and there are 
many people in the world of advertising who have a real flair 
for this sort of thing. We need the art of window-dressing even 
in religion and here is an opportunity not to be missed. 


II. FRANCE. 


By DENIS GWYNN, D.Litt. 


Since last I wrote France has undergone a political crisis 
which certainly does not seem to have been solved by the 
formation of the latest Ministry under M. Laval. Changes of 
Government in France have been more frequent than ever in 
recent years, and the difficulty in finding a successor to 
M. Flandin was not in itself a serious portent. But Flandin 
himself had been accepted as the successor to M. Doumergue 
after Doumergue had been recalled to public life as the only 
man left who could restore stability and confidence in France. 
Conditions had become so desperate sixteen months ago that 
Paris narrowly escaped becoming the scene of uncontrollable 
riots. The Chamber of Deputies had to be protected by a large 
assembly of troops to reinforce the police ; and, there is no doubt, 
in view of the established evidence, that the Chamber would 
have been burned down, with incalculable results, if the troops 
had not fired upon the crowds which surged through the Place 
de la Concorde in February of last year. So, when Doumergue 
was repudiated after less than nine months in office, the prospects 
of M. Flandin were far from reassuring. There has been a 
constant fear that the unconstitutional organizations, both of 
the Right and of the Left, who profess their equal contempt 
for the incapacity and corruption of politicians would attempt 
a coup d’état, which at best would result in violent collision 
between their rival forces. Meanwhile, the central authority 
had been deplorably weakened, and even Flandin’s Government 
could not hope for more than that the general public would 
support the Government in preventing conflict between the 
Fascists and the Communists. 


These notes are concerned chiefly with questions affecting the 
Church in France, and I only allude to the political crisis 
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pecause of its very serious possibilities in regard to the Church’s 
position if parliamentary government should break down. 
Speaking generally, the position to-day is no better than when 
riots broke out in Paris in February of last year. In some 
respects the position has grown much worse. At that time the 
Chamber was unable to produce a stable Government, while the 
financial deficit had grown to appalling proportions, and trade 
and industry were still declining. Everyone was looking for 
a strong man who would command general confidence and would 
do what Poincaré did in 1926. There was still one man then 
available, though he had retired in old age from active life. 
M. Doumergue had been both Prime Minister and President of 
the Republic. He had no axe to grind, and everybody trusted 
him. He was a master of political tactics, and he had an 
immense advantage in threatening to resign if his plans were 
opposed. But M. Doumergue played his cards with the 
impatience and the petulance of an old man, and the Chamber 
revolted before long. Then M. Flandin, with unusual gifts 
and with the courage of an ambitious politician, attempted to 
fill the gap. Now he also has gone; and after a stop-gap ministry 
had failed to last for even two days, M. Laval has been brought 
back to carry on almost exactly on the same lines where the 
others left off. He has the good fortune of assuming office at 
a time when Parliament is almost due to rise until the autumn, 
and in the meantime France can only wait and see what happens. 
There have been no less than seventeen Governments formed in 
the past six years. The Chamber has defeated ten of them 
and the Senate two, while four simply resigned before defeat. 
M. Laval’s new Government is the ninety-ninth under the Third 
Republic. 


While the main problem, of an unbalanced budget and of 
increasing unemployment, has grown steadily worse, he has been 
assisted in other ways. The Croix de Feu and the other semi- 
Fascist organizations of the Right, which led the attack on 
the politicians a year ago, were naturally expected to seize the 
opportunity for a coup d’état when chaos had returned in the 
Chamber of Deputies and when the last hope of the old régime, 
in the person of M. Doumergue, had been tried and failed. 
But the Croix de Feu has been surprisingly ineffective during 
the crisis. The explanation may be that the Paris police have 
had time to prepare against rioting, and that the crowds are 
no longer infuriated as they were by the Stavisky scandals a 
year ago. Or it may be that the Socialists have organized 
their own forces on so formidable a scale that Colonel La Rocque 
has to wait for the supreme moment before he gives a new 
demonstration of his strength. The recent elections for the 
county councils showed a definite swing of the pendulum 
towards the Left, which must make the Fascist organizations 
more careful in provoking reprisals. 


But the present situation is appallingly unstable. M. Laval 
may indeed become the strong man for whom France is eagerly 
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hoping. The fact that he had thoughts of becoming a professional 
prize-fighter in his youth inspires confidence of a kind, which 
the more ruthless type of dictators have always exploited. But 
Laval’s chief asset has been his remarkable gift for manipulating 
party politics, and his Cabinet is little more than the usual 
type of coalition, leaning towards the Left. The problem of 
wiping out a budget deficit of one hundred and eighty million 
pounds without losing votes, and with only an_ uncertain 
temporary majority among the many party groups, would seem 
to be insoluble. The alternative, on parliamentary lines, would 
be devaluation, which would probably injure as many people 
in France as would be affected by cuts in wages and in pensions. 
Certainly the possibility of a cowp d’état cannot be ruled out. 
But whereas the various Fascist forces would probably put 
forward a soldier as their leader, the recent indications of a 
swing to the Left suggest that a military dictatorship would 
be fiercely resisted. For several years the younger classes of 
recruits in France have been expecting from month to month 
that their military service would mean actual war with Germany. 
There are very powerful forces determined to oppose a military 
dictatorship, on the ground that such a Government would 
almost certainly attack Germany while she is reviving her 
military strength. 


In such unsettled conditions the influence of the triduum for 
peace at Lourdes could not be as great as might have been 
hoped. Paris underwent its first rehearsal of defensive measures 
against attack by air within a week or so after the triduum 
had ended. The fear of Germany’s rearmament has only 
intensified fear that the French General Staff may insist that 
the only possible defence against future attack by Germany is 
to make war at once. And Italy’s apparent determination to 
fight a campaign for colonial expansion in Abyssinia only 
increases the fear that Germany will be too strong to attack 
as soon as Italy becomes involved in an African war. Never- 
theless, the Lourdes triduum was an event which impressed 
everybody and was treated with real respect even by the most 
hostile newspapers. Cardinal Pacelli, as Legate, was received 
with full honour by the Government when he arrived in France 
and he was escorted to Lourdes by a Catholic member of the 
Cabinet, M. Marin, who has been the principal leader of the 
Republican Conservatives in France since Poincaré’s retirement. 
Nor would M. Laval’s Government be likely to receive a Papal 
Legate on a peace mission with lesser honours. 


In ecciesiastical affairs, the most notable event has been the 
appointment of four new bishops by the Holy Father. All four 
served at the front in the War and all were mentioned in 
dispatches. The oldest of the new bishops, Mgr. Choquet, was 
born in 1878, and ordained in 1903. He devoted himself to 
missionary work in Paris and was made Vicar General of Paris 
by Cardinal Verdier last year. He was mobilized in the War 
as a stretcher bearer, became an army chaplain in November, 
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1915, and received the Legion of Honour. He now becomes 
Bishop of Langres. The new Bishop of Belley was born in 1882 
and has been Vicar General for eight years, having previously 
been a Seminary professor and rector. ‘He was on active service 
with field ambulances right through the War, and was demo- 
bilized as a corporal, with the Croix de Guerre, in 1919, when 
he returned to his professorship at the Seminary. Mgr. Martin, 
the new Bishop of Amiens, was born in 1883 and has been 
rector of the parish of St. Joseph at Nancy and director of its 
famous passion play. He volunteered, in spite of ill-health, as 
an army chaplain through the whole war, and won the Legion 
of Honour and Croiz de Guerre, with four mentions in 
despatches. The youngest new bishop, Mgr. Durand, was born 
in 1888. He was a student at the Catholic Institute of Toulouse 
in 1914, when he mobilized as a sergeant in the infantry. He 
became a full lieutenant before he was taken prisoner in May, 
1918, and interned, having been mentioned six times in des- 
patches. Afterwards he became rector of Lisle-sur-Tarn, and 
he now becomes Bishop of Montauban. These four nominations 
increase very notably the large proportion of the French 
hierarchy who saw active service during the War. 


Catholic Social Reform in France has suffered a severe loss 
in the unexpected death of the Jesuit Pére Achille Danset of 
the Action Populaire. Little more than a year ago he was 
appointed as a Catholic delegate to the International Labour 
Office at Geneva, and he has now died from the results of 
overwork. He devoted himself to the Catholic Social Movement 
as soon as he was ordained, shortly before the Great War. 
The War interrupted his work and he went to the front as 
an army chaplain. He was wounded, received a magnificent 
mention in despatches and won the Legion of Honour before he 
returned to Rheims in 1919 to assist in reviving the organization 
of V’Action Populaire. He founded and edited its periodical 
Dossiers de VA.P., and became a professor at the Catholic 
Institute and one of the principal organizers of the annual 
Semaines Sociales, and chaplain of the Federation of the 
Professions. 


III. CENTRAL EUROPE. 


By C. F. MELVILLE. 


I have just completed a journey through Danubian Europe. 
Politically the situation is by no means encouraging. But it 
is a heartening experience to discover the immense hold of the 
Catholic Church in these parts; and its great réle as a barrier 
against the disintegrating moral and politico-social ideas, of a 
neo-pagan nature, which are being generated in Nazi Germany. 

Passing through Zagreb, in Yugoslavia, I attended an early 
morning High Mass at the St. Stephen’s Cathedral; when 
Confirmations on a tremendous scale were taking place. The 
whole town had the appearance of a national féte. Similarly 
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in Vienna. It is the Viennese custom that the children who 
have been confirmed during the day drive during the evening 
through the Prater, Vienna’s famous park, in open carriages 
bedecked with white flowers. 


Arrived in Prague, I found preparations in full swing for 
the great Catholic Congress, known as the Czechoslovak Catholic 
Day, due to take place at the end of June. I referred to this 
in my notes last month. I can now give some additional 
information. But I am writing this on the eve of the Congress, 
and these notes will not be published until just after the Congress. 


Therefore, what I am writing in the future tense must necessarily 
be read in the past tense. 


Many distinguished Church Dignitaries from abroad will be 
attending the Congress. The Papal Legate will be His 
Eminence Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of Paris. It is, 
perhaps, significant that a French Prelate rather than a 
German was chosen. Other distinguished Dignitaries will 
include Cardinal Innizer, Archbishop of Vienna, himself a 
native of Bohemia, and Cardinal Hlonda, the Polish Prelate. 


The Papal Legate will be received with full honours by the 
Czechoslovak Government. 


Next month there will be held a great Eucharistic Congress 
in Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

Turning to the more political aspect of the situation, some 
apprehension has been caused by the considerable victory in the 
recent Czechoslovak Elections of the Sudetendeutsche Heimat 
Front Partei of Herr Konrad Henlein, a party which is in all 
but name an advance guard of German Nazism amongst the 
Germans of Czechoslovakia. This party has gained enormously 
at the expense of the older “ activist ’? German parties (i.e., 
the German Christian Socials, Social Democrats and Agrarians, 
which co-operated with the Czech parties). Its greatest gains 
were at the expense of the Agrarians and Social Democrats. 
It has within its ranks a diversity of elements ranging from 
the remnants of the one-time Nazi and Nationalist parties, 
which had previously been suppressed, to various agrarian and 
industrial elements. In the main, however, it is a German 
Nationalist organization, with definite links with the Nazis in 
Germany. It has not, I am glad to say, made any appreciable 
captures amongst the Catholic German voters in Czechoslovakia. 


The Catholics in Czechoslovakia—whether Czech, German or 
Slovak—remain solidly Catholic. Czechoslovakia is a country 
of free political institutions, and Catholics are of various 
political persuasions. But they are pre-eminently Catholic and 


maintain a barrier against the infiltration of neo-pagan ideas 
from across the German border. 


Austria, as a German country, is, of course, more exposed to 
the pagan infiltration. For it must be realized that the Nazi 
drive against Austria, and the resistance to it being made by 
the present Austrian regime is not only a battle between two 
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different conceptions of Germanism—the German Power State 
versus the German Culture State—but is also a battle between 
Pagan Germanism and Christian Germanism. 


Nazi propaganda amongst Austrian youth is also pagan 
propaganda. There are also other methods, of a more subtle 
nature. For instance, part of the Nazi campaign from 
Germany is the encouragement of Protestantism in Austria. 
One has only to look at the persecution of the German Con- 
fessional Protestants in the Reich to realize that any support 
given by Nazi Germany to Protestantism in Austria has nothing 
to do with any German Nazi enthusiasm for Protestantism per 
se, but is merely another weapon forged against the Catholic 
conception in Austria. In a word it is a camouflaged form of 
political Nazism, which would turn openly pagan in the event 
of a Nazi success in Austria. The measures taken by the 
Austrian Government to combat this so-called Protestant cam- 
paign have been represented by Nazi propagandists abroad as 
religious persecution of Austrian Protestants, and Herr von 
Schuschnigg’s administration has been labelled ‘‘ the counter- 
reformation ’? with copious references to ‘“ Jesuitism.’’ In 
point of fact the truth is quite otherwise. The Austrian 
Government, in resisting this faked Protestant movement, 
artificially encouraged for political reasons by Germany, is 
only protecting the legitimate interests of an independent 
Austria. Genuine Protestants—as apart from camouflaged 
Nazis—in Austria, will admit this freely. 

Herr von Schuschnigg, the Chancellor, in his speech following 
closely upon the last speech of Herr Hitler, once again re- 
affirmed the intention of his Government to preserve an 
independent Christian Austria. 


This policy, he declared, was not anti-German. It was pro- 
Austrian. Austria, he said, was a German-thinking country. 
But he must refute Herr Hitler’s conception that Austria was a 
“ Historical mistake.’’ Austria would continue her own life 
and decide her own destiny uninfluenced by political movements 
across frontiers. Austria, he concluded, stood for equal rights, 
equal treatment and equal honour. On all other questions there 
could be discussion. On these three cardinal points there could 
be no discussion. 











REVIEWS FROM ABROAD 


The June issue of THOUGHT is of exceptional interest. There 
is, in the first place, an article on ‘‘ The United States and 
Cuba ”’ by Mr. Jefferson Caffery, American Ambassador to Cuba 
since 1934, which explains clearly and objectively the nature 
of the recent political and economic crisis in the island, and 
the means taken by the United States Government to remedy 
matters without direct intervention. In ‘‘ Leibniz and the 
Polemics of Reunion,’’ Fr. Crehan, S.J., makes use of the new 
edition of Leibniz’s letters published by the Prussian Academy, 
and describes the philosopher, at the age of forty, hesitating 
on the threshold of the Catholic Church and, as it would seem, 
chiefly held back by the fear that he might be forced to modify 
his own system of thought. Fr. Jerome D’Souza, S.J., concludes 
his penetrating study of Rabindranath Tagore’s poetry with 
a discussion of the influence, direct or indirect, of Christianity 
upon the poet’s writings. In the latest published poem, ‘ The 
Child,’ Fr. D’Souza finds something that almost amounts to 
an act of faith. Two articles are concerned with the disabilities 
of American Catholics in the early years of last century. One 
is ‘‘ Religion in Early Boston”? by John F. Roche; the other 
‘‘No Popery One Hundred Years Ago” by F. J. Zwierlein. 
In ‘St. Gregory of Nyssa and Adam’s Body,” Fr. W. J. 
McGarry, 8.J., sets out to prove that the saint cannot be invoked 
in favour of any form of human evolution. 


















































































In THe EccrasiasticaL Review for June Fr. M. A. Coyle, 
C:8.C., studies the Church’s historic attitude towards the theatre 
and shows by many examples that her constant efforts to sup- 
press indecency must not be confused with her general position 
regarding the drama. In ‘The Lay Retreat Movement,” 
Mgr. Kerby describes the organizations that have sprung up 
in the United States to encourage such retreats and some of 
the difficulties that are encountered. Perhaps the most attractive 
article is a reprint from the July number for 1928, entitled 
‘Our Diocesan Retreats.’”? Various obstacles to the making 
of a good retreat are ably considered. Among shorter studies, 
Fr. T. Corbishley, S.J., writes on ‘“‘ The Roman Census and 
the Birth of Christ” and the present writer in ‘‘ Omissions 
in the Douay Bible ’’ deals with the explanation of the two 
substantial omissions that have been noted. 





















































The June HoMILeTic AND PASTORAL REvIEW contains little of 
great interest. Readers of Fr. Gerald Ellard’s ‘‘ Christian Life 
and Worship ”’ will notice his reply to critics of his book. It 
is entitled ‘“‘ ‘ Dangerous Doctrine?’ A Demurrer.”’ In ‘ Pulpit 


Oratory,’”? Mgr. Henry gives practical hints for the preparation 
of sermons. 
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~The March number of THH New Review is the third issue 
of this useful publication, which comes from 30, Park Street, 
Calcutta. It maintains a high standard. ‘“ Saints”? by Mr. 
Arnold Lunn is a chapter from his recent book on St. Peter 
Claver. ‘‘ @-rmany To-day ”’ by Dr. Konrad Fels is one of the 
most illu .mating of recent studies in the psychology of 
Hitlerism. Two articles have as their subject the early days of 
Christianity in the East. One “‘ The Beginnings of Christianity 
in the Far East” is by Fr. Habig, O.F.M., and is mainly 
occupied with the labours of the Franciscans; the other, 
“ Jacome Goncalvez: Priest of the Oratory of Goa 1676-1742,” 
by Fr. S. G. Perera, S.J., is a fascinating account of the 
father of Sinhalese Catholic literature. A Brahmin, born at 
Goa, Fr. Goncalvez became a perfect master of both Sinhalese 
and Tamil to the very great benefit of Christian literature. 
Fr. T. Fleming, S.J., describes the Chinese seminary at Hong 
Kong which has now nearly one hundred students under the 
direction of the Irish Jesuits. 


The June number of RECHERCHES DE SCIENCE RELIGIEUSE has, 
as a first article, an important study of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body by Pére Léopold Malevez, S.J.: ‘* L’Eglise dans 
le Christ.””, The present instalment deals with ‘‘ L’Unité de 
Vespéce humaine au service de la Christologie chez quelques 
Péres Grecs,’’ the Fathers examined being SS. Gregory of Nyssa 
and Cyril of Alexandria. Pére Paul Jouon, S.J., one of the 
most distinguished Semitic scholars of the day, makes a careful 
philological inquiry into the various words used to designate 
the Temple in the Old and New Testaments and in Josephus. 
In “Le Jubilé du R. P. Lagrange,’’ Pére Joseph Bonsirven. 
S.J., pays a tribute to the great Dominican ‘le grand exégéte 
francais,’? as he has often been called (‘‘comme par antono- 
mase’’), on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. Pére 
Bonsirven is particularly concerned to point to the union of 
ardent faith and profound critical acumen that is so splendidly 
manifested in Pére Lagrange’s life and works. 


To the Revugk D’ASCETIQUE BT DE Mystique (April-June 
number) Pére J. de Guibert, S.J., contributes a practical study 
of ‘‘ Mediocrité spirituelle ’? and suggests remedies for combat- 
ting it. Among the notes and documents are three unpublished 
spiritual letters of Pére Robert de Nobili, and an outline sketch 
by Pére Albert Valensin, S.J., of ‘“‘ La Spiritualité Ignatienne ”’ 
in the form of a resumé of the course in ascetical and mystical 
theology that has been given at the Catholic faculty of Lille. 


‘In the April number of the Revue Brsiigue the article of 
most general interest is that by Pére A. J. Festugiére, O.P., 
on the Dionysiac mysteries. Pére Lagrange replies to certain 
criticisms of his Histoire ancienne du Canon du Nouveau 
Testament, and Pére Vincent concludes his articles on the 
excavations at TeleilAt Ghassoul, which, in his judgment, have 
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done nothing to establish the hypothesis of a Pentapolis to 
the north of the Dead Sea. 


In the second number for 1935 of the ZEITSCHRIFT FUR 
KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE, P. Josef Santeler, S.J., contributes 
a lengthy article on ‘‘ Hat Aristoteles den Platonismus 
iiberwunden?’’ He carefully examines the Platonic ideology 
and is at pains to show the exact modifications of the system that 
were introduced by Aristotle. Of rather more general interest 
is P. Peter Browe’s study of ‘“‘ Die Armsiinderkommunion,”’ 
an enquiry into ecclesiastical legislation and custom regarding 
the liceity of giving communion to those who were about to 
be executed. Apart from any question of the malefactor’s fitness 
or unfitness, it seemed to many people unsuitable that, shortly 
after receiving viaticum, the criminal should be broken on the 
wheel, hanged or in other ways exposed to the derision and 
contempt of the spectators. To avoid such an irreverence many 
provincial councils, from the fifteenth century onwards, decreed 
that communion should be given at least a day before the 
execution. Later, both theory and practice became milder; so 
St. Alphonsus permits the reception of viaticum in such cases 
‘‘ etiam una hora ante mortem, si necessitas urgeat, ut admittit 
Concina ”’ (Theol. Moral., III, c. 2, n. 247). P. Carl Kneller, 
S.J., concludes his valuable ‘‘ Neue Studien zur sixtinischen 
Vulgatabulle ’’ which seek to prove that Sixtus V had decided 
to submit his work to a thorough revision; this would explain 
the absence of adequate proof of the Bull’s publication con- 
cerning which there has been so much discussion. Among the 
reviews is one of Dr. Paul Heinisch’s Das Buch Exodus which, 
notwithstanding certain criticisms of details, is recognized to 
be a most useful addition to Catholic literature on the Old 
Testament. 


In the May issue of Razon y Fs, P. Antonio Carrién, O.P., 
replies to the reviewer (P. Martinez Gémez, S.J.) of P. Getino’s 
book Del gran nimero de los que se salvan, and advances argu- 
ments to prove that much of the criticism is unjustified and, in 
particular, that some mitigation of the pains of hell in respect 
of venial sins or of mortal sins already remitted, is not con- 
trary to received opinion. P. C. Bayle begins a series of 
articles on ‘‘ Los Nuevos Santos Ingleses’’ with a study of 
St. John Fisher. 


BroteriA, the Portuguese ‘‘ Revista contempordinea de 
cultura,’”’ has in the May number an article by Francisco 
Rodriguez on Portuguese missions in the Far East, a lengthy 
summary of Pére Festugiére’s L’ideal religieuw des Grecs et 
VEvangile, by E. da R., and an archeological study of the 
castle and commandery of Algoso, by P. Miranda Lopes. 


La Crivitta Carrotica for May 18th prints, as first article, 4 
study of ‘‘ Tommaso More,’’ which is largely a sketch of the 
Saint’s character; and, in the second place, a valuable contri- 
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bution by P. Felice Cappello, S.J., the well-known canonist, on 
‘T] Matrimonio in Italia secondo il Diritto Concordatario.”’ 
The application of art. 34 of the Concordat has led, in certain 
cases, to attempts on the part of civil lawyers to restrict the 
Church’s undoubted prerogatives. Except in three cases 
explicitly mentioned in the Twelfth article of the law of May 
27th, 1929, every ecclesiastical marriage has the right to state 
registration and to all the effects of such registration. It is all 
the more monstrous that in some instances (e.g., marriage -with 
a dispensation in respect of affinity in linea recta, etc.) there 
has been this tendency to deny or question the right of such 
unions to the full status of legitimate marriage. 


VITA E PENSIERO has a ‘‘ numero straordinario ’’ with special 
articles by such well-known writers as Pére Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., on the seventh centenary of St. Dominic’s 
canonization. 

J.M. T. B. 


FROM THE JUNE HOME REVIEWS. 


THE MontH: Abbot Chapman on Prayer by the Most Rev. 
the Archbishop of Hierapolis; Gallicanism versus Catholicism 
by Ruaraidh Erskine of Marr; The Lay Apostolate in U.S.A. 
by J. J. N. Gorrell; Mr. E. I. Watkin, Philosopher by Vincent 
Turner. An Autobiography in Humble Life, introduced by 
H. Thurston. 5 

BLACKFRIARS: St. John Fisher by Fr. Vincent McNabb; The 
Earliest Life of St. John Fisher by Fr. Philip Hughes; 
Initiation to Christendom by Oskar Bauhofer; St. Thomas 
More: A Last Word by Richard O’Sullivan; Sanctity and 
Marriage by Selden P. Delany; Mysticism and Theology by 
Benet O’Driscoll, O.P. 


Pax: Hayles Abbey (1245-1539) by St. Clair Baddeley; How 


_ Sir Ralph d’Osmund became a Monk by Dom Columba Stenson, 


0.8.B.; The Ancren Riwle and Contemplative Life by Benoit 
du Monstier. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WORD “ SEMINARY.” 


The Right Rev. Mgr. Hallett writes to us from Wonersh : 


It has been pointed out that the use of the word ‘‘ Seminary ” 
by the Council of Trent to designate a college for the training 
of young men for Holy Orders was anticipated by Cardinal 
Pole in his Reformatio Angliae, published in 1562. 


It is not so well known that the word was used earlier by 
a still greater Englishman, St. John Fisher. Thus, in his 
statutes for St. John’s College, Cambridge, erected for the 
training of priests, he writes: ‘‘ Ne sit ergo seminarium ineptum 
et manui inobediens aut quod molliter et generose tractari 
nequeat, volumus et statuimus quod discipulorum electio fiat 
ex illis juvenibus qui probiores fuerint et aptiores, etc.’’ (Statutes 
of 1516, printed in Early Statutes of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, ed. Mayor, p. 386). 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 
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